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City 
Streets 


By Francis Yeo 
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Amin the clash and clang of rivet-guns, 
We only catch the overtones, and miss 
The leit-motif of melody which runs 
Like silken thread through homespun. Maybe this 
Is why we only see with curious eyes 
The massed immensities of steel and stone 
Which proudly tower towards arching skies, 
Magnificently splendid and alone, 
' overlook the Hope which dreamed them, seeing 
&rst complete; then wrought and gave them 
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The gloomy city canyon echoes loud 

The roar of traffic dashing at its side, 

While like a walled-in cataract the crowd 
Flows onward in a surging living tide. 

O, buildings, buildings, buildings everywhere! 
Look where you will a mammoth towers between 
The eves and heaven ‘tl soul feels despair 

Of sunlight, starlight, moonlight, daylight e’en. 
But hark! Above it all a note of joy: 

The soul of The City singing like a boy, 
Carols at sunrise. 
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Susie Squinted 
By Joseph E. Pooley 


Qos SMITH had led her class in reading in 
the first five grades. The way in which she had 
grasped the printed page had been the despair of her 
classmates, a joy to her teacher, and a considerable 
source of pride unto herself. Eddie Dusenberry and 
Frieda Schulz had been her closest rivals. 

During the summer something happened. No one 
knew what it was, but something must have hap- 
pened for Susie Smith had slipped in her reading 
when school opened in September. On visiting days, 
Miss Kimball never called on her to shoulder the 
reading burden of grade six. Eddie Dusenberry far 
outstripped her and Frieda Schulz, handicapped by 
a strong German accent which she had brought from 
her family circle, was considered by everyone includ- 
ing Miss Kimball as being a better re: ider than Susie. 

Miss Kimball kept telling her to hold her book a 
proper distance from her eyes. Susie squinted and did 
her utmost to comply. Her father and mother grew 
more and more displeased with her report chuds. As 
poor Susie squinted to read the C’s where A’s had 
proudly rested in their neat little squares, tears gath- 
ered in her eyes. She loved reading, and with each 
failure and rebuff, Susie squinted all the tighter and 
tried all the harder. 

At last Miss Kimball 
the child to the school doctor for examination of her 
eyes. The report containing some big words was sent 
to Susie’s parents with the advice to provide the child 
with glasses at once. But the mill in which Mr. Smith 
worked had not turned a wheel for twelve months. 
Twelve dollars for glasses was an impossible expendi 
ture in the Smith household. 

So poor Susie kept on squinting and her grades 
kept on diminishing. Miss Kimball had taken the 
case to the Children’s Aid Society, but there were 
“no funds just now.” As Susie’s vision became worse, 
Robert Sherwood, supervising principal, became in- 
terested but was informed that depleted public coffers 
contained no money for securing glasses for students. 
It was urged as a clincher that oo Smiths owned 
their own home or were paying for it through the 
Building and Loan Association. 

Susie tried—but things looked darker to her and 
for her. Every possible agency was canvassed but none 
was able to get the much needed glasses. One chance 


came to her senses and sent 


alone remained. Principal Sherwood belonged to the 


Rotary club. It had had a hard time, too. Most every- 


The only real difference between 


this little Rotary club incident 


and countless others is that this 


one has found its way into print. 


thing had depended on the mills, and with their 
shut-down all the small business men had suffered. 
With many parings and prunings the Rotary club 
had persisted and had provided a sort of spi arkplug to 
the whole community which seemed so overwhelm 
ingly submerged in the slough of the depression. 
The club had no rich men. Several were wondering 


where the next year’s dues were coming from. 


Wire some misgivings, “Bob” Sherwood pre 


sented Susie’s case to a small group of Rotarians after 
a weekly luncheon. Twelve dollars was no fortune, 
but so far as Susie was concerned, it was all the differ 


The men discussed 


ence between daylight and dark. 
the case in roundtable fashion. Fin: ly, old Jep Stone, 
regarded by many as who 
belonged anywhere but in a Rotary club, spoke. 


a wrenching old screw 


“Our treasury won't stand any twelve dollar ex 


penditure,” he said, cle: ring his throat, “not even for 
so worthy a cause as the purchase of glasses for Susie 
Smith. We all 
There are twenty men in this club and to my 


certain knowledge each of us spends fifty cents need 


But I know who can stand the cost. 
can. 


lessly every week. Needlessly and foolishly. 

“Eric Sandburg goes to the movies three times a 
week,” Jep continued. “Here’s Rog Ellsworth. He 
smokes three dollars’ worth of cigars. I'll not mention 
any more names nor bring out any more vices into 
the light of sun except to say that I myself have an 
extravagance which I shall forego and open the pot 
for five dollars.” 


] 


Everyorfe fell with Jeptha Stone’s pla: 
Principal Sherwood was ordered to attend to Susie’s 
appointment with the oculist at once. 

Rotary had scored again. Budgets, balances, treas 
ury deficits, red t: 1pe—all were forgotten i in the pres 
ence of a human need. Susie squinted and opened 
twenty pairs of eyes and twenty purses. This small 
transaction represents the genius of Rotary, but with 
all its genius, with all its spirit and fertility of de 
sign, with all 
members are unable to devise ° 
“extravagance” was, 

Susie no longer squi 


Imag:nation, nineteen 


old Jeptha Stone’s 


its vibrant 


erhaps that was his 
extravagance. 
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By Walter B. Pithin 


luthor of “Life Begins at Forty,” 
“New Careers for Youth,” Ete. 


HH. .. can business and professional men help 


bewildered youths who constantly seek aid in their 
search of careers? 

Let us divide the question. First, what can you tell 
these young people? Then, what can you do for 
them? 

During the past four years, hundreds of young 
people seeking vocational help either by letter or in 
person have repeatedly inquired about special aspects 
of careers. 

Luckily, the trends of the past five years now begin 
to reveal clearly certain directions and tendencies in 
jobs and careers that serve as useful guide-posts to 
job seekers. Old jobs fade out forever. New oppor- 
tunities begin to open up. Others still offer promise, 
but for fewer and more highly skilled workers at 
lower wages. Still others arise with the development 
of new products and methods. 

The problems about which most young 
people are likely to seek your advice are 
fairly clear now. 

Most youths think that almost 
every field is today overcrowded. 
Hence they are in a perpetual 
dilemma about choosing ca- 
reers which appeal to them 
and for which they seem 
well qualified, for fear 
of finding neither op- 
portunity nor a_liv- 
ing wage. What are 
the facts? 

Broad — generali- 
zations about over- 


crowded fields 
are highly dan- 
There 


gerous. 
are, of course, a 
few exceptions, 
notably the 


marked  over- 
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Youth Looks for a Job 


He comes to you...What advice 
do you give? Do you steer him 
into fields already crowded... or 


those where there is a chance? 


supply of elementary and high school teachers. 
The teaching profession is always one of the first to 
feel the effects of a depression. However, nobody has 
yet collected enough reliable information about any 
single line of work to justify more than certain broad 
hints. 

In general, there are probably thousands of open- 
ings, even in the supposedly most over-crowded busi- 
nesses and professions, in small and medium-sized 
towns, especially those having a wide variety of in- 
dustry. And the future of both 
the Dominion of Can- 
























ada and the 
United 
States 
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__the countries in which, I understand, live most of 
the readers of this magazine—lies in small towns and 
country districts outside the great metropolitan cen- 
ters. The big city passes. The small town comes into 
its own. Hence, young people in search of specific 
careers should investigate carefully the possibilities of 
small towns. 

Every career-secker should make his own in- 
dependent survey of the field of his choice. As yet, 
speaking for the United States, there is no single cen- 
tral source of information available. The youths must 
pioneer for themselves. Let them interview outstand- 
ing leaders in business and the professions. They 
should check carefully all professional and trade 
journals of the field in question. Let them especially 
collect information from you men whose achieve- 
ment and business knowledge are attested by mem- 
bership in Rotary clubs. 

Here, briefly, is the most reliable information 
about the supposedly over-cr waded 
fields. It is sketchy both 
for lack of space 

and for 
want 

































of authoritative statistics and opinions. Young peopl 
will surely ask you about one or more of these felds 
Teaching. It is a badly over-crowded profession 
Though there 1S need for thousands of teachers, 
especially in small towns and rural districts, there 
is not enough money to pay for them. Today thet 


are thousands of rural teachers who are barely es 


] 


caping starvation. And the city market has long 


been glutted. 


Bi: Law. Many experts believe that there are 


reasonably good opportunities for (a) general law 
yers in county seats and small towns; (b) high-grade 
trial lawyers; (c) lawyers “who understand and can 
interpret clients’ rights and duties in connection with 
the new industrial-social order and the regulation o 
business and industry;” and (d) patent lawyers. Bu 
no thorough survey of opportunities in the law | 
ever been made. 

ined inh 


aed 42 frssva - " _— ‘ ] 
Architecture. Architects Who 


soon be w inted In) 


design and engineering will 
eral countries for mass housing. Already the federal 
housing project in the United States opens up oppor 
tunities for the design and building of low-cost 
homes. Home OWnersS, especially IN) the more pros 
perous small communities, will k dl 





SOON SeckK thik 
to d 
ind financing 
Householders 


forever with the old-styl 


ices of architects competent not only 
but to supervise construction 


of new quarters 





through 
shod 
The 


ace ordingly 


building racketeer, with his 


dy ethics and methods. 


architect must 





broaden his _ trainu and 
scope of activity. When 
pre fabricated housin gv 
develops on a larg 


scale, as it will within 
1 

the near future, op 
portunities for at 


chitects who hav , 

















been trained in the 





mass design and 





the produc tion 





of low cost, but 





high quality 





homes will 





unquestionably 





b € promising. 
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him « ol- 


, j J } 
seeker shoula make Ais own 


his choice.... Let 


“Et ery carveel 
ent survey of the field of 
lect information from you men whose achievement 
and business knou led ge are attested by membe: ship 


» } } Vl j » 
in Rotary clubs. ... Tell aimless youths the facts: Re- 


rardless of the applicant or the 00, empioyers today 
£ j / 


, ) 
pay little or no attention to job mendicants. .. . 


Medicine. There are probably many openings for 
general physicians in small towns and rural districts. 
Doctors are now wanted, for instance, in rural Maine, 
and in several small towns of Vermont, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New Jersey. There will soon be fine op- 
portunities for high-grade young doctors to establish 
group medical service all over the country. At first, 
such progressive young physicians will be strongly 
opposed by orthodox members of the profession. 
Nevertheless, low-cost medical care financed codp- 
eratively has already made remarkable headway, 
notably in some parts of the Middle West and in 
California. 

Veterinarians. This field is not over-crowded. There 
are fine opportunities for veterinarians who can not 
only work with livestock but also on public health 
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problems. Young Americans should look for open- 
ings in regions most thickly populated with live- 
stock, with the possible exception of Eastern metro- 
politan regions—notably Long Island, New York, 
and New Jersey. 

Danger Zones. Young people considering any of 
the following careers should be warned to investigate 
them with more than ordinary care before reaching 
a decision. For reasons too varied and detailed to 
report here, they seem to offer little promise: land- 
scape architecture, library work, dentistry (at least 
for the present), journalism, the ministry, the fine 
arts, professional music, commercial farming on fifty 
acres or less, aviation, radio, mining engineering, 
motion picture work. 

Is there still “room at the top”? [Cont'd on page 51| 
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‘iim Glad I Ran for Office’ 


By Joshua D’ Esposito 


MAN on the elevated train was talking so 
loud that people began to stare. He was sore at 
politicians. 

“They haven’t any principles,” he said. “They 
haven’t any honor. If they did, they wouldn't be 
in politics!” 

The amused smiles of agreement on every side re- 
minded me of the night my wife sat out in front at one 
of my political meetings. She heard one man say: 

“D’Esposito built the Chicago Union Station. It 
cost $100,000,000. He is honest.” 

Another replied with an oath: “That’s a lie. No- 
body can handle that much money and be honest. 
[t ain’t possible ... !” 


Photos: 


Acme. 


He’s an engineer, but he yielded 
to demands for ‘business men in 
politics.’ Although he lost, he is 
not sorry he made the effort. 


[ also remembered my own feelings a day or so 
after the election, when a friend stopped me on the 
street. 

“D’Esposito,” he said, “why did you, with you 
reputation, want to get mixed up in politics? Don’t 
you know it’s a dirty mess?” 

For months I had been talking two or three times 
a night at meetings and over the radio; newspapers 
had 


bought advertising space—yet a personal friend, in 


had carried dozens of favorable articles: | 


telligent, educated, influential, had no idea what it 
was all about. I told him. 
“Oh,” he said, “I thought you just wanted to get 


your fingers in the pot... .” 


The author, at the age of nineteen, left Italy to seek his fortune in Ames 
as an engineer. He found employment in a bicycle factory; shortly aft 


wards came his first job at a drafting board which started 


him on Ats ca 


The Chicago Union Station (below) and 
the Chicago Daily News Building ( page 4 


4) 
today attest to his professional 














I was no lamb. 


woolly The ways of practical 
politicians were known to me. I had had many deal- 
ings with them and had seen how they seldom did 
anything except for human and selfish reasons, de- 
spite their capacity as public servants. I had no very 


. I had al- 
ie table only. 


high opinion of the run of them. But 
ways known them from my side of 

When I moved around and became a politician 
a differ I can’t 


or tried to slant. 


myself | got 
say that my opinion of politicians improved much. 


I saw what they 


But I began to understand them. 
were up against. I decided that if politicians are what 
they are, it’s because that’s what the public, through 
‘ both, expects or allows 


indifference or ignorance, o1 
them to be. 

If democra- 
cy ever fails in 
the United 
States, as some 
say it already 
has, it will not 
be due to the 
people in of- 
fice, but to the 
people out, 
citizens, vot- 
ers, you and I, 
those of us 


who don't 





Acme. 


Photo: 





know, don’t 
care, don’t do anything, or do the wrong thing about 
the one business that concerns us all—government. 
I am an ordinary man who took a dip into politics and 
was defeated at the polls. I would not willingly run 
for elective office again under the same conditions. 
But I would not give up the experience for a large 
amount of money. 

I came to the conclusion it would be the finest 
thing that could happen if every American citizen 
Aad to run for public office once in his life. It would 
stop a lot of mouths that criticize without trying to 
correct. It would give voters the politician’s-eye view 
of voters. We need it. ... 

My story is the only one I know. Suppose I tell it. 

I am an engineer. I came to America from Italy 
when I was nineteen because there was nothing to 
do at home. Nor was there much in my new home. 
It was just after the panic of 1893. Jobs were almost 
as scarce as after the last depression. I knew nobody 
although 


and had only a smattering of English; so, 








. 
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I had an engineering diploma, I worked at any- 


thing I could get. 


A BICYCLE plant in Hartford, Connecticut, was 
trying to make an automobile; I did day labor there. 
I worked in a number of shops as a mechanic. In 
1901 I got my first job at a drafting board, design 
ing a power plant for the Pittsburgh Street Railway 
Company. In 1904 I went with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and worked up in the engineering depart 
ment. By training and instinct, I did things with 
my hands. I planned projects, dealt with materials, 
machines, measurable forces. 
The Union Station in Chicago brought my first 
direct contact with pri lies) poli- 
ticians. Perhaps these were disil- 


lusioning. 






a The question of 


building a union sta- 
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roads were interested, the Pennsylvania most heavily. 
Properties had to be valued, rights-of-way arranged, 
streets and alleys closed, sewers re-routed, hundreds 
of other questions threshed out. I was sent to Chi- 
cago repeatedly to represent our railroad in con- 
ferences. When the plans were in shape, as far as 


the railroads were con- 
cerned, it was necessary 
to get a city ordinance 
passed allowing us to 
go ahead. I was put in 
charge. That was in 1913. 

I learned at once that 
most politicians did not 
tackle situations from the 
engineering angle. They 
were nearly always think- 


ing of people. Their idea 










tion had been agitated for years. A number of rail- 





State 
Maine 
Calitornia 
Illinois 
New York 
Texas 
Florida 
Utah 
Kansas 
Pennsylvania 












Louisiana 
Washington 
Minnesota 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 


Ohio 


In the entire 
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We 


Ty pical States 


ku I e Who Votes 

499,915 295.444 
3:9 OM 2,266,545 
4,973,504 3,407,470 
8,364,434 4,088,614 
35341,5! 555,147 
$9 3,1 270,354 
274,201 206,578 
1,163,955 791,978 
5,527,759 3,011,397 
1,177,035 265,271 
1,030,214 614,812 
1,552,467 1,002,843 
1,025,024 511,054 

756,165 1,550,114 
4,243,36 2,010,055 





United States there were 75,166, 


cast their vote. 








The Story of the Polls in 


1932 Presidential Elections (U.S.A.) 








voters—but of these only 39,877,703 went to the polls and 











55 eligible 


ting you do it that way. 
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political expediencies. 


construction 


like to see that he got a contract. . 


about it, Mr. D’Esposito ? 


cal pressure, and I discovered that I wasn’t 
But there it was. Politicians had 


to expect them not [Continued on page 56| 


A typical queue of American citizens at the polls 
—a scene to be reénacted in thousands of polling 
places throughout the United States, November 6. 






Il 






was to give and take, trade and compromise. That a 
thing was technically right did not weigh with them 


as heavily as what they could get in exchange for let- 


The question would be up, say, of vacating a 
down-town street. It was an absolute necessity. The 


railroads were willing to pay a fair price. What an 


alderman saw in it, how 
ever, was a chance for a 
bargain of some kind. Per 
haps he had a project for 
track elevation ten miles 
away. This had no con 
nection with the street to 
be vacated, but promoting 
it would put him in good 
with constituents. He 
would say: 

“You must agree to ele- 
vate those tracks, or else!” 
his vote would go 


against vacating the street. 

This sort of thing hap 
pened a thousand times. 
It took more than a year 
to pass the ordinance, and 
then it was not an ideal 
engineering plan but a 


jumble of compromises 


which were based on human wants, ambitions, and 


That was my initiation into the devious, complex 
workings of the political mind. 
After 


came up. A politician had a friend. He would 


started, other les 


ang 
db 


.. How 


.. . Of course the 


city had the right to inspect and condemn 
building construction, and if a politician felt 
like making trouble. soe ! I awarded all con 


tracts to the lowest bidders regardless of politi- 


f 


being bothered at all. 


power, 


given to them by the people. Was it human 
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“The Anti-Trust Act... 


The NRA and 


‘Fair Competition’ 
I. It destroys anti-trust laws 
—the Iittle fellow’s’ buffer 


E.. Sherman Anti-Trust Law was passed by 


Congress and approved July 2, 1890, by Benjamin 
Harrison, president of the United States, nearly forty- 
five years ago. This statute, as passed, was drastic in 
its terms and far-reaching in its scope. It provided 
for both civil and criminal prosecutions against any 
individuals or combinations offending the act. It also 
called for the forfeiture of property by those found 
guilty, and the right to bring civil cases by those 
injured through the violation of this law. 

During all these years since the passage of that act, 
cases have been constantly pending in various juris- 
dictions of the federal courts. Almost every conceiv- 


. should remain in the statutes as 
an important deterrent to unrestrained liberty of Big Busi- 
ness to crush all competitors who stand in its way.” 





—Says 
Clarence Darrow 


Former Chairman National 
Recovery Review Board 


able question of the meaning of 
the law has been passed upon 
and construed in the various 
courts of the country. Repeated efforts, in Congress 
and out, have been made to abolish and nullify or 
vitally amend the act. Friends of monopoly have used 
all sorts of measures to get rid of this statute; while 
some of its provisions have been modified, still, on 
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the whole it has been 
sustained by the courts 
and has remained a 
serious obstacle against 
monopoly. The Anti- 
Trust Act, even in its 
present form, should 
remain in the statutes 
as an important de- 
terrent to unrestrained 
liberty of Big Business 
to trample down and 
crush all competitors 


is a factor in commerce. 


involved.—The Editors. 


Does the NRA make for monopolistic practices .. . or 
does it usher in a new day of wholesomely regulated 
competition? . .. What did it do to the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act? ... Such questions are asked not only in the 
United States, these days, but wherever American trade 
. . - To promote discerning 
discussion, The Rotarian herewith presents statements 
from two well-qualified spokesmen: Clarence Darrow, 
who headed the National Recovery Review Board, and 
Donald R. Richberg, chairman of the Federal Industrial 
Policy Committee. . . . Let the reader read both articles 
before he confirms or modifies his opinion on the issues 


tions have strenuously 













fought the Sherman 
and Clayton Acts, and 
the courts have never 
released them from the 
control of these laws. 
Likewise it is evident 
that the NRA offered 
the long-desired release 
fromthe Sherman Law 
in exchange for accept 
ing the NRA. Had 


there been any strong 








who stand in its way. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act (NIRA) 
provided for the repeal of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law, and this act no doubt is largely responsible 
for the fact that the large corporations were almost 
unanimous in their support of the NIRA. With the 
repeal of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, and the Clay- 
ton Act subsequently passed, there is nothing left in 
the United States forbidding monopoly and extortion 
which ran riot in the days of unrestrained corporate 
rule. Before the passage of the NIRA, the rights of 
the people had been closely guarded by the Clayton 
Act, and the Anti-Trust Law, aided and watched by 
the Federal Trade Commission. 


I. IS hardly necessary to discuss the question of 
whether the Sherman Anti-Trust Law and the Clay- 
ton Act conflict with the NIRA. If large corporations, 
which for years have been fighting the Anti-Trust 
Law, in court and out, had not believed it necessary 
to have these laws repealed before treating with the 
National Recovery Administration (NRA), then 
why did the statute which created the NRA provide 
for the repeal? None of the large corporations that 
have accepted the NRA could have been forced to 
come under the jurisdiction of this Recovery Act. 
For more than forty years, these and other corpora- 


sentiment in the coun 























try for the repeal of the Sherman Act it would have 
made itself manifest in an effort to have Congress 
repeal this law. 

The enemies of the Sherman Law are the large 
combinations which are the foundation and the back 
bone of the NRA, In the past forty-five years, a large 
percentage of the chief offenders among the large 
corporations have been prosecuted under the Shet 
man Law or the Clayton Act for monopolistic prac 
tices. It is perfectly plain that the large concerns were 
promised the repeal of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
on condition that they would support the NRA. 
However objectionable some provisions of the NRA 
might be to Big Business, its representatives were 
willing to assume the risk in order to be released from 
the restrictions of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 

A direct effort of Congress to 
repeal these Anti-Trust Laws 
would have met overwhelm- 
ing defeat. If by any chance 
or ill fortune such an effort 
could have been suc- ) 
cessful, a great ma- 
jority of sena- 
| Continued 


on page 52| 
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NRA and ‘Fair Competition’ 


Il. The Recovery Act brings the Anti-Trust Laws up-to-date 


E.. emergency purpose of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act was to speed the reémployment 
of idle workers. The more permanent object of the 
law was to bring about codperative organizations of 
trade and industry, whereby the security and con- 
tinuity of business operations would be improved. 

Dealing with this phase of the program President 
Roosevelt said, when he approved the act: 


It is a challenge to industry which has long insisted that, 
given the right to act in unison, it could do much for the 
general good which has hitherto been unlawful. . .. 

It is, further, a challenge to administration. We are re- 
laxing some of the safeguards of the anti-trust laws. The 
public must be protected against the abuses that led to their 
enactment, and to this end we are putting in place of old 
principles of unchecked competition some new government 
controls, 


The Recovery Act authorized associations of busi- 
ness men to agree upon rules of fair competition, 
including the maintenance of minimum labor stand- 





— Says 
Donald R. Richberg 


Chairman, Federal Industria! Policy Committee 


ards; and provided for the enforcement of these 
rules with the aid of the government. For these pur- 
poses it was necessary to provide (in Sec. 5) that any 
approved code or agreement and any action com- 
plying therewith should be “exempt from the pro- 
visions of the anti-trust laws of the United States.” 

But the law did wot authorize the making or ap- 
proval of any code or agreement which would 
“permit monopolies or monopolistic practices,” or 
operate “to eliminate or oppress small enterprises” 
or “to discriminate against them” [Sec. 3 (a) ]. 

It seems important in view of much misconstruc- 
tion of this part of the Recovery Act to point out 
somewhat dogmatically that: 
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1. The act does not grant a blanket exemption from the 
anti-trust laws—but only exemption from their penalties to 
those engaging in /awful activities under a code. 

2. Monopolistic practices cannot be lawfully carried on 
under a code or be authorized in a code. 

3. The president is not granted a “vast dictatorial power” 
to decide finally what is unlawfully “monopolistic” and what 
is lawful, because he is not granted any authority to approve 
any monopolistic practice. 

4, The exercise of administrative power to decide in the 
first instance what is “monopolistic” is subject to judicial 
review, just as decisions of the Federal Trade Commission 
defining “unfair competition,” and decisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission defining what are “just and 
reasonable” rates, are subject to review. 

5. The Congress has laid down in the Recovery Act the 
standards for administrative application, just as it laid down 
similar standards in the Federal Trade and Interstate Com- 
merce Acts. In the early days of these laws they also were 
attacked as “unconstitutional” delegations of “vast dictatorial 
powers.” Those attacks failed; and the decisions upholding 
these laws sustain the practical wisdom and the constitution- 
ality of the Recovery Act. 


Let us consider, therefore, just what standards 
have been laid down by the Congress which are 
being applied through the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration—particularly as to the extent to which 
business men are permitted to act in concert without 
violating the anti-trust laws. 
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As a first step let us review briefly the purpose of 
the anti-trust laws and the economic philosophy 
underlying them. According to the economic theory 
of laissez faire it was assumed that, if combinations 
and agreements to “restrain trade”—that is, agree 
ments to limit production, or to divide markets, or 
to fix prices—were prevented, the prices of goods 
under free competition in free markets would be 
fixed by the so-called law of supply and demand. 
According to this theory, with the demand for goods 
stimulating production and with competition hold 
ing down prices, we would move constantly toward 
“natural” levels of maximum production at mini 


mum prices. 


I. can be conclusively demonstrated that this the- 
ory is unsound in an industrial civilization charac 
terized by mass production and distribution through 
great concentrations of capital, which are fortified 
by patent rights, ownership privileges, tariffs, and 


other interferences with [Continued on page 54| 

















These trees were 
seeded naturally — 
probably by birds. 


. ad } 
German municipal 


foresters have an 


aversion to trees 


regimented, row on 
row, like soldiers. 


‘Green 
Spaces’ 
im 
Gernman 
Cities 

By Edward J. 


\deeman 


Editor, “The Memphis 


Press-Scimitar”’ 


HEN we learn 
from our school books 
that Germany is a popu- 
lous country, we get the 
idea that it is a crowded 
country. When we visit 
Germany we find that 
though Germany is pop- 
ulous and growing more so, it does not seem crowded. 

Planning has given an air of spaciousness to Ger- 
many. “Green spaces” is a phrase often heard in 
that country. 

Our party of American city officials and publicists, 
who went to Germany to study municipal govern- 
ment under the auspices of the Oberlaender Trust of 
the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, gave special 
attention to the city of Hanover because we had been 
informed by German authorities that Hanover was 
an example of the best in German municipal gov- 
ernment. We found that Hanover has much to be 
proud of, but that she was proudest of the fact that 
her proportion of green space to the total area was 
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above an arbitrary standard which had been fixed by 
recreational authorities. : 

“Green space” in Germany is a broad term. It may 
embrace playgrounds, including those for children 
which nowadays are always provided in connection 
with apartment houses, “sport places” for youth and 
adults, and what Americans call parks. 

But there is a form of green space for which Ger 
many is particularly distinguished, and that is the 
municipal forest. 

Most German cities have municipal forests. These 
are not parks, but true forests, natural in appearance. 
Man-made “improvements,” such as buildings and 
concrete walks, fountains and flower beds, are limited 
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in extent if not entirely barred in these city forests. 

The municipal forest sets our ancestral habitat close 
beside all the refined complexity of the modern city. 
The Hanover municipal forest, 2,290 acres in extent, 
thrusts a green triangle into the very heart of this 
industrial city of 443,900 people. It is but a few min- 
utes automobile ride from the Hanover city hall, to 
the beginning of the forest. A few more minutes of 
walking, and the park-like section of the forest was 
left behind, and we found ourselves in a deep woods, 
into which no sight, sound, or smell of the city 
penetrated. 

For an hour and a half we walked. We thought 
we were far from the city. Suddenly our trail took 
us to the edge of the forest and we were amazed to 
find ourselves on a modern urban boulevard. We 
had been in the city all the time, but the forest was 
so large and so wild that we did not suspect it. We 
could understand what a refuge such a forest was 
to people tired of steel and stone and gasoline and 
myriad city noises. 

While we think of the planning which provides 
for the green spaces as a modern movement, it is old 


in Germany. At Freiburg the first records of the city 


Photo: © Hamburger Luftbild 


Airplane view of the Eilenriede 


Germany. It is a great triangle o 
é& > 


forest are dated 1289, and the first plan of forestation 
1435. It was in the twelfth century that the city of 
Goslar received the forest it still possesses today as a 
gift from the Holy Roman Emperor. The story is 
told that the burgomeister of Goslar was to be 
knighted for special services he rendered to the 
sovereign, but that he requested that his city be give 


the forest instead. 


Mh any of the German municipal forests look 


their age. For instance, but a few hundred yards from 
the boulevard of apartment houses in Leipzig stand 
giant trees which were old when Napoleon met de 


feat in the Battle of the Nation. not far away. 


One of the first surprises which greets the foreign 


visitor to Germany’s municipal forests is their im 


mense size. Berlin, which took in many suburbs 


make a great metropolis of 4,293,000 people, also took 
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in a great deal of forest area at the same time for the 


use and pleasure of those millions. Of its vast area o! 


240,222 acres, almost one-fourth, or 58,277 acres, con 
] 


sists of municipal forests. These are entirely within 


the city limits. 
Frankfurt-am-Main. 
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Ancient 


l fo st of lar 


“green space’ thrust into the heart of the city 
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once a swamp, now the muni 
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growth, has about the same proportion of forests. 
Within its city limits of 48,066 acres, there are 10,473 
acres of forest, and outside the city limits the city pos- 
sesses 1,200 acres, making a total of 11,733 acres. But 
these large municipal holdings are but a small part 
of the deep woods which the Frankfurters may enjoy, 
for the continuous municipal forest sweeps on into 
the state forests of the Odenwald and Spessart Moun- 


tains, wildest and least touched forests of Germany. 


Se crBURG. a medieval gem set in the Black 
Forest, has more of its area in forest than otherwise. 
Baden-Baden, another Black Forest city, has 11,250 
acres of forest though its population is only 30,000. 
In forest acreage, however, the city of Gorlitz, in 
Silesia, surpasses all other German cities. It possesses 
a forest of 72,430 acres, almost ten times as large as 
the « ity itself! 

The informality of German municipal forests fur- 
nishes the visitor with another surprise. He has heard 
that the trees are of one monotonous kind planted 
in stiff regimented rows, and an equal distance apart, 
with no thought of beauty but to produce the largest 
possible crop of timber in a given space. He finds 
little of this. Even at Goslar, where we found the 
forest most closely managed, it seemed in places al- 
most natural and Forstmeister Grundner Culeman, 
blue-eyed and green-clad, fifth generation of a family 
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of foresters, pointed out to us a thousand acres on 
a mountain side within sight of the ancient city, 
which is kept up solely for esthetic reasons. This 
forest consists mostly of beeches, a native German 
species, more than fifty years old. 

Generally the natural seeding method is followed. 
Karl Appuhn, city forester of Hanover, went so far 
as to say that “the best forest is one in which the 
trees are planted and take root without being touched 
by the hand of man.” 

But he does not hesitate to call the birds to his 
assistance. 

“We feed the birds seeds of the kinds of trees we 
want to grow in the forest, and the birds do the 
rest,” he said. 

Planting of seedlings is resorted to where natural 
seeding does not succeed and especially where a mix- 
ture of deciduous and evergreen trees is desired. Thus, 
one often sees young beeches [ Continued on page 58| 
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When Germans build 
a highway, they put 
a foot or bicycle path 
at its side. It’s a safety 
tip that, in view of the 
reviyed vogue for hik- 
ing and cycling, might 
well be adopted bj 


many towns and cities. 


The Black Forest is 
scarcely less famed for 
its trees and flowers 
than for its inhabitants 
who fondly retain 
many folk customs and 
costumes. A love of 
trees is in the blood of 
the people. Cities take 
a wholesome pride in 
maintaining forests 
which are often of 
much greater area than 
the municipality itself. 
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Immense throngs flock to Soccer and Rugby football games in the British Isles, 
the Classic Scotland-England match drawing 120,000. The great Wembley 
stadium (above) is frequently filled with as many as 90,000 interested spectators. 


Football on its 
Native Heath 


By F. N. 8. Creek 


English Athlete and Journalist 







ANY writers have eulogized the international 
value of such healthy rivalries as the Olympic Games, 
the Davis Cup and Wimbledon, and the Golf Open 
Championships, in promoting and encouraging the 
world-wide outlook; but the game of football claims 
to exceed all these by virtue of its almost universal 
appeal and interest. 

As played in England, there are two kinds of foot- 
ball — Association, commonly called Soccer, and 
Rugby—from which American football developed. 

Soccer is an absolutely “natural” game, the object 
of which is the perfectly simple one of trying to kick 
a round ball into a goal eight yards wide and eight 
feet high. The teams have eleven men on a side, and 
the customary size of the ground is 120 yards by 80 
yards. The ideal playing pitch, as found at Wembley 
Stadium in London, is a level stretch of perfect turf; 
but the sizes and conditions of pitches vary enor- 
mously. The writer has, for example, at various times 
played on perfect college grounds at Oxford and 
Cambridge, on frost-bound ones in Scotland, on a 
glass-strewn pitch in Winnipeg, on specially prepared 
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football—as a means to promote peace 





peat in Holland, on hard-baked stony rectangles in 
Central Europe, on a baseball diamond in Vancouver, 
and on the muddy, greasy playing fields of a typical 
English winter. 

Soccer can, in fact, be played almost anywhere 
the great popularity of the game is largely due to this 
—on any reasonably level piece of ground, and in any 
weather, rain or sunshine, snow or frost, heat or cold. 

Fog is almost the only enemy which Soccer football 
managers have to fear, and even then games are 
usually played, provided that both goals can be seen 
from the center of the field. In fact, on one historic 
occasion, a thick fog enveloped the ground while 
play was in progress; but the game was continued for 
some time, as the visiting team were penning their 
opponents in their goal. At length the referee stopped 
the game, and spectators and players retired. The 
players were nearly dressed, when the visitors’ goal 
keeper was missed. An expedition on to the ground 
discovered him still standing between his posts, think 


ing what a good time his forwards were having, and 


wondering how many goals they had scored! 



















Modern football, like an- 
cient Gaul, 1s divided in- 
to three major divisions. 
RUGBY has its rough 
and tumble moments as 
this picture (below) from 
Australia vividly proves. 


AMERICAN football 
(right) is descended from 
Rugby, though spectators 
see hut little resemblance. 
SOCCER (in circle) em- 
ploys a round ball. 
Though heads are used 
than feet, it 1s, 
football. 


Photos (right and below): Acme. 
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Britain can claim to be the true home of football— 
Soccer and Rugby; but that does not mean that her 


ago, an average English eleven could go on tour in 
Europe and win its games comfortably. At the same 
time, the players could have a thoroughly enjoyable 
holiday, and not be too strict about training and keep- 
ing fit. The same applied, only to a greater degree, 
to other non-European countries like Brazil, South 
Africa, Canada, and the United States. 

The Great War altered all this, however. The 
drawing together of so many nations meant that they 
began to learn each others’ games; and football, such 
a convenient war-time relaxation, became a universal 
game. Countries which previously were to Britain as 
pupil is to master soon became her serious rivals and 
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equals. British 
coaches were en- 
gaged abroad, 
and most of the 
Western Euro- 
pean countries 
soon had excel- 
lent international 
sides. Yet, in spite 
of language difh- 
culties and racial 
peculiarities, 
Great Britian has 
obtained and re- 
tained the re- 
spect 
countries, and there can be no doubt that this great 
game of football, in its various forms, is playing an 
important part in international peace. 

This may seem to be an altruistic claim for any 
sport, yet it is a claim which can be substantiated by 
the experience of many players and officials. In 1925, 
the writer was one of the party of members of the 
Corinthian Football Club privileged to visit Germany 
and Austria. The Corinthians, England’s leading 
amateur Soccer club, have, since the end of last cen- 
tury, taken a very active part in international “mis- 
sionary” work, and it was indeed a great honor that 
they should be selected to visit our late enemies with 
the definite intention of cementing the peace. 

At Cologne, Hamburg, Berlin, and Vienna, the 
footballers were given a magnificent reception, and 
wherever they went, hospitality and goodwill were 
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showered upon them. At the various banquets and 
official receptions, phrases such as “the reconciliation 
of nations through sport” were heard many times 
during a wonderful fortnight. 


i. must not be thought, however, that Soccer is the 
only football played in England, for Rugby has in 
recent years made great strides. As a game, Rugby is 
not quite so “natural” and easy to understand as 
Soccer. One must pass back, for example, in order to 
make progress, and kicking is subsidiary to handling. 
The frequent “scrummages,” in which the eight for- 
wards of each side bind together and strive for the 
mastery, together with the constant kicking out of 
the field of play, are to the novice somewhat irritat- 
ing, and they call for a fuller understanding of the 
game to appreciate its technicalities. 

But, with one exception, Rugby is a purely amateur 
game, whereas the best Soccer players are all profes- 
sionals. With the rapid development in the numbers 
and ability of the professional Soccer player, there 
came a corresponding difficulty for the amateur to 
obtain first-class games. Schools soon realized this; 
old boys used their influence, and Rugby was rapidly 
adopted. Today, in the three big Soccer leagues, the 
players are almost entirely professional, the amateur, 
largely through lack of time for constant training and 
practice, being rarely up to the required standard. 

Association football, commonly called “Soccer,” has 
plenty of action. Below is shown the “inside-right” 
of the London Arsenal team working his way 
through the Middlesboro defense. At right—the Soc- 
cer playing-field showing relative positions just be- 
fore the whistle blows for the start of the game. 


Photo: Sport and General, London 








Yet Soccer remains the game of the masses, and 
the Cup Final ranks with the Derby and the Boat 
Race as England’s big sporting event of the year. The 
struggle for the Football Association Cup commences 
in August, when some two thousand clubs begin this 
great knock-out competition, which is to end at 
Wembley Stadium in the following April. The in 
terest in the final half dozen rounds is tremendous, 
as is shown by the fact that the last seven cup-ties 
played during the past season were witnessed by 
almost half a million people. 

Let us try to picture one such match. 

Two of the leading First Division clubs are prob 
ably in opposition, most of the smaller clubs having 


been eliminated in the earlier rounds of the com 
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petition. Both elevens are specially trained to last the 
full ninety minutes of the game—there is an interval 
of ten minutes at half-time—and have probably been 
spending a holiday at some seaside resort, where 
brine baths, massage, and golf can help towards 
perfect bodily fitness. The gates are usually opened 
some three hours before the kick-off, and an hour 
before the advertised time for starting, the ground is 
filled to capacity with sixty or seventy thousand 
excited spectators. Military bands and community 
singing while away the time, until, prompt to the 


minute, the two clevens take the field. 


Thu captains toss for choice of ends; the referee 
and the two linesmen synchronize their watches; a 
whistle—and the game begins. Both sides adopt dif- 
ferent tactics, one swinging the ball about with long 
open passes while the other keeps it close with a 
series of deft touches, one playing up to its strongest 
wing while the other concentrates on its opponents’ 
supposed weaknesses. Play alternates from end to end 
with thrilling rapidity, and both goalkeepers—the 
only players who are allowed to use 
their hands—are called into action. 
After twenty minutes’ even play, the 
fastest wing forward on the field runs 
round his opposing fullback with the 
ball at his toes, and puts across a per- 
fect center eight feet in the air for his 
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center-forward to take the ball full on the temple as 
he races up the middle of the field and to crash it 
into the net behind the goal. 

First blood to the visiting side; and though con- 
siderably in the minority, their supporters demon- 
strate their satisfaction in no uncertain manner! 

From the resulting kick-off, the home side attacks 
vigorously, and only a superb save by the goalkeeper, 
who flings himself full length on the ground to 
turn a hard shot round the post, enables the visitors 
to keep their lead. Half-time arrives with no further 
scoring, and the twenty-two players trot in to their 
dressing-rooms under the enormous stand for a 
well-earned breather. The trainers get busy at once— 
the ten-minute interval is all too short for them—for 
one man wants massage, another calls for a leg band- 
age, a third wants his boots re-studded, and so on. 
Then a bell rings, and out they go for the remaining 
forty-five minutes. 

As the minutes pass, the home supporters begin to 
grow anxious. Will that | Continued on page 43) 














Above are shown 
typical ways of han- 
dling the Soccer bail. 
Left to right: (1) 
“trapping” with in- 
side of foot and leg; 
(2) “heading” with 
front of head; (3) 
passing with outside 
of foot; (4) passing 
from inside; (5) 


body “‘trapping.”’ 


A tense moment in 
@ Rugby match be- 
tween the Army and 
the Royal Navy at 
Twickenham, Mid- 
dlesex, England. Un- 
like Soccer, but simi- 
lar to the American 
brand of football, the 
hands are used to pass 
the ball and to inter- 
cept a rival's passes. 
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To the oft asked Guestion 
“What is Rotary?” here 

answer: The Henry children. Above they are 
shown at their Virginia mountain home in 1923, be 
fore Lynchburg Rotarians “adopted” them. Below, as 
they appear today (left to right): Elvin, Harold, Emma, 
Ettie, Charles, Ted. (No picture of Agnes available.) 





Rotary ‘Dads’ to Seven Orphans 
By John B. Winfree, Jr. 


I. WAS during the bitter cold winter of 1916-17— The grandmother, now seventy, with nothing but 
seventeen years ago—that Alaric Henry, honest, hard- a pension of sixty dollars a year as the widow of a 

. . . . . - a _ Ss . ; 
working dirt farmer of the Virginia mountali 







@ongederate soldier, and what she could make off the 
passed to his reward after a valiant fight followin ebeek@h.. her mbedlework, and the baskets she wove 
an operation. At his little hut on the hillside he left * iow grit. *s, undertook fdehold the family to 
his poor widow, six children, and his mother, with gether. was unafmost ikgpossible task for a woman 
nothing but a tiny farm and a few old clothes. Some- much younger in years, but a task ta whicl. the cou 

how the family struggled along until the next fall, ageous old woman refused to yield.’ 2 

when the little widow gave birth to her seventh child About this time the tragic story of ic Penry fam 

and then died, a victim of the great influenza epi- ily reached the ears of a member of th snchburg 
demic that swept the country. Rotary Club. He was so moved thathe decided to 
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ask the club to do something to help them. A com- 
mittee volunteered to investigate. Toward dusk one 
evening, they stopped at the house for a visit. Ironi- 
cally enough, the Henry home was only a short dis- 
tance from the top of Locke Mountain, where every 
month thousands of motorists stop to gaze in won- 
der across miles of beautiful country, to drink in the 
glories of nature. From this spot, they gazed over the 
heads of the struggling grandmother and the seven 
orphans. 

The Rotary committeemen felt they had come 
upon a hopeless and a helpless situation when they 
first saw the Henrys. They hardly knew what to say. 
At length one asked: 

“Mrs. Henry, you have a pretty hard and heavy 
burden to bear, haven’t you?” 

The old woman straightened up and, smiling, said: 

“No labor of love is hard.” 

She spoke simply, but her words fired the visitors 
with a vision. 
They looked at the 













somber-eyed chil- 
dren, then at one 
another, and in 
that silent mo- 
ment was born a 
resolve that some- 
thing must be 


done. Seventeen 





years later it can be 
written that it was. 
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Indomitable Grandmother Henry lived four years 
longer, working no less because the family was get- 
ting some help. She continued to weave her willow 
baskets and to market what little produce she could 
by sending the two oldest boys to Lynchburg, ten 
iniles away. And she sent the five oldest children 
two miles to school, every day during the term. After 
she died, one Thanksgiving Day, the Rotary club de- 
cided to do even more than it had. The committee 
learned that a kinsman already had taken steps to get 
the farm and that the two youngest boys were about 
to be given to a farmer to work on his land. 


On the next day the Rotary club was to meet, two 
members drove to the country school. With permis- 
sion of the principal, they brought the two little boys 
to town for lunch. What happened that day is a thrili- 
ing story. The club heard the history of the family, 
about the deaths of the three heads of the house, and, 
humorously, about the loss of the cow and the mule. 
A schoolmate of Alaric Henry told the club that the 
children’s father had been a good citizen, a hard 
worker, and a deserving man. 

Here was a worthy challenge to service. One pro 
posed an annual assessment of five dollars per mem- 
ber for as long as was necessary. Another offered to 
give a cow, a third offered a ton of hay for the cow, 
and still another donated a mule. A member of the 
committee said he believed $600 would keep the 
family together until the school term closed next 
spring, and so it was decided [ Continued on page 50| 











John B. Winfree, 
Jr., who—“so that 
other clubs may be 
encouraged in de 
veloping Communi- 
ty Service projects” 

tells about the sev- 
en Henry orphans. 


The father died fol- 
lowing an operation 
in 1917. Shortly 
after the seventh 
child was born, the 
mother succumbed 
to influenza. The 
indomitable grand- 
mother struggled on 
against great odtls 
four years longer. 
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Government is doing 
much, but there still 
is a desperate need. 
Each community has 
itsrelief problems that 
will be solved only 


by generous giving. 


lives 
at take 


By 
Albert D. Lasker 


Chairman of the Board, 
Lord & Thomas 


A newest science is hu- 


man reconstruction. Not alone 





keeping people from starving or Photo: Robert Mack, courtesy United Hospital | f New Y 
freezing, but actually rebuilding “The least deserving shout loudest for relief, while the most deserving dest 
broken families. They are not tute, too proud to ask for help, must be sought out by organized charity.” 


the victims of poverty alone, but 
of death, illness, accident, desertion, insanity, and 
other disasters. 

Nearly every civilized nation has been hit in recent 
years by the depression. Industry has been upset, mil- 
lions have lost their jobs, and the economic damage 
is incalculable. Worse than all this is the damage 
done to human life, morale, health, confidence, and 
ambition. 

The emergency task is providing the destitute and 
unemployed with food, shelter, and clothing. Gov- 
ernments, through money raised by taxation, have 


undertaken this work. But the long-range job of 
helping restore under-nourished children to health, 
giving exhausted and despairing mothers a new lease 
on life, and providing shattered households with a 
new home of hope and opportunity—that is one for 
private charity. 

In spite of the herculean efforts of governments 
and business to create employment and take the desti- 
tute off the relief rolls, the effect of the depression in 
many lands is still colossal. For instance, in the 
United States a new peak of 23,000,000 people on 
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“Tendencies today are 
towards  standardiza- 
tion and regimentation. 
... But whether it is 
for good or ill, or we 
gotoan extreme or not, 
it still remains an im- 
mutable fact that the 
spirit of benevolence is 
the Spirit of progress.” 


“Applied 


necessary as the 


intellige nce 
is as 
heart inte rest, because 


charity is a dangerous 


thing. To administer it 


without pauperizing 1s 
as delicate an operation 
as surgery itself. Indis- 
criminate giving isoften 
wasteful and harmful. 
Police say that in nine 
cases out of ten, pan- 
handlers are frauds.” 


relief this winter is expected. Private charity in the 
early days of the financial collapse in America under- 
took the care of the jobless. Utmost efforts were in 
vain, and it became a government task. Such it may 
continue to be for years to come. Public funds now 
provide more than ninety-seven per cent of relief of 
the unemployed. 

The old British adage that “No Briton Shall 
Starve!” has become the watchword of many nations 
for their own peoples. Money is given in the form of 
relief or as a direct grant to the jobless. Families are 


maintained as units wherever possible, and shelters 


are set up for jobless men and homeless women. The 
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loose ends in this vast relief 
program for the unemployed 
are being rapidly caught up, and 
what was done hurriedly and 
haphazardly in the early days of 
the emergency is now being 
achieved efficiently and ade- 
quately. Our concern in this 
regard is that efficiency continue 
to be the rule and that we as 
citizens see that it has the neces- 
sary support. 

Let’s have a crystal-clear un- 
derstanding between us, then, 
that this human rebuilding job which I am talking 
about /s nofthe task of keeping the unemployed from 
starving. Rather, it is to enter that vast field of serv- 
ice reserved for private charity, which the govern- 
ment in no way touches at all. 

Every reader of middle age will remember the re- 
construction days after the World War—the hospital- 
ization of veterans, the provision for the widows and 
orphans of soldiers killed and for the dependents of 
those wounded or invalided in the great conflict. 
Thousands of Rotarians in many of the warring lands 
will well recall those strenuous, poignant days, for 
they took active leadership in that worthy campaign. 
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Ours today is a similar task. A depression, sustained 
and exhausting as this, is like the war, the field of 
unemployment taking its appalling casualties just 
as the battlefield did. And those casualties continue 
in the form of thousands of weakened men, women, 
and children, many of whom never will be fully re 
habilitated. Many will have to be cared for the rest 
of their lives. Mothers and children through years 
of undernourishment and lack of mental and dental 
care are doomed to anaemic and despairing existence 
for years to come. 

There is only one answer that we business and 
professional men of all nations will make: This ef- 
ficient and devoted care of those who are sick as well 
as hungry, whose family life has been broken, who 
have known the bitter tragedy of 
death and defeat and separation; of 
those who have drunk to the full the 
gall of frustration of body, mind, 
and soul; of those who in patience 
and often in solitude look upon the 
ruins of their hopes and ambitions, 
and yet smile in the face of it all— 
this care must go on. And every 
Rotarian of every land, committed by 
his pledge as well as his heart, will 
be in the forefront of the advancing 
lines of human rebuilders. 

Newton D. Baker, former secretary 
of war for the United States, an hon- 
orary member of the Rotary Club of 


Photo: Acme. 


elie 


Cleveland, Ohio, has turned his genius to the fields ot 
peace. He places the call for support of the vast 
private charity program throughout America upon 
the basis of serving the unfortunate. He calls the na 
tional campaign the “1934 Mobilization for Human 
Needs.” 


community, large and small, into terms of highest 


It seeks to translate the activities of every 


efhciency and widest effectiveness. He calls upon 
every city, town, and hamlet in the United States to 
be at its own task of formulating its program, en- 
listing human resources, and securing contributions 
to carry on before it is too late. Action now is his 
impressive summons. 


“We are now facing what this country is going 


to do in the winter of | Continued on page 43] 
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“e ° 
Assistance must con- 


tinue sometimes for years 
before the families are 
rebuilt. The 
irls, restored 


confidence, 


‘ . 
com pletely 


to he lth, 


and ambition, become 
normal citizens and 
heads of healthy Ut 
ful famill 


“Charity must be admin 
istered in a way that wi 
help people 
their self-respect and l 
come self-supporting’... 
This camp (at left) 
Bear Mountain, N.Y 
for unem ploy ed women 


maintain 
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“Surely, | did not lack for an opportunity to know the small town and its people. Yet | 
underestimated the latent capacity for codperation among my fellow townsmen of Horicon.” 


Small Towns Need Rotary 


By Fred H. Clausen 


President, Van Brunt Manufacturing Company 


A, A CITIZEN and business man of Horicon, 


a Wisconsin city of 2,300 population, I resisted for 
many years the organization of a Rotary club in my 
community. Personal friends—one of them my high 
school principal, a real influence in my life—mar- 
shalled plausible arguments, but if they convinced 
me it was against my will. And that, according to the 
oft-quoted adage, should have left me of the same 
opinion still. 

But the inevitable happened. Despite my skepti- 
cism as to its need and ability to survive, a Rotary 
club was organized. That was in 1929. Now, after 
five years of its operation, I am frank to admit that I 
was wrong. 

Why? Here was I, small-town born and small- 
town reared. At the end of my university years I 
chose to settle down in a small community. Surely, I 
had never lacked for an opportunity to know the 


small town and its people. Yet I underestimated the 
latent capacity for codperation among my fellow 
townsmen of Horicon. The reason, I now feel sure, 
was that they heretofore had no means to express it. 

Candor and conviction carry me further. Whilk 
not disparaging our fine city clubs, I now hold the 
opinion that Rotary offers more to the sincere, earnest 
member in our smaller clubs than in our larger ones. 
And, inasmuch as the future expansion of Rotary 
must be in smaller cities, it is timely to consider what 
basis exists for substantial and lasting growth away 
from the larger centers of population. 

Frequently it is said that the small city is disap- 
pearing. “It’s easy enough to see what the country is 
coming to—it’s coming to the city,” someone has 
said. In 1890, 57 per cent of America’s population 
lived in the country; in 1930, it was 37 per cent. But, 
the pendulum is swinging, and many nations are 
experiencing “decentralization”—a new movement 
speeded by the depression-improved transmission of 
electric power and such equalizers of urban advan- 
tages as better retailing, the motor car, and the radio. 





Do 5,000 people live in your town? ¢ * * Prizes totalling $300 will be given for 
the best articles on: ‘What Rotary Means to My Town.’ See page 47 for details. 
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Cities have grown horizontally and 
vertically, but signs of our times are 
that the day of the small agricul- 
tural-industrial community is now 
upon us. 

Statistics of existing Rotary clubs 
are enlightening on this point. A 
count made last year shows that: 


2°/, are intowns under 5,000 population 
65°% are in towns under 10,000 population 
76% are in towns under 15,000 population 
81° are in towns under 20,000 population 
85° are in towns under 25,000 population 


It is understandable, on analysis, 
why Rotary has so deeply en- 
trenched itself in small communi- 
ties. It is but a short step from small- 
town informality to fellowship, 
from self interest to enlightened 
community cooperation. If a town 
has enough men of caliber repre- 
senting a cross section of the com- 
munity, who are desirous of work- 
ing in harmony for worthy ends, its 
club can succeed. 


i HAD thought my town did not 
qualify, but, happily, it did. What 
Rotary has done for Horicon I sub- 
mit as typical of what it can do for 
others. These benefits I find may be 
summed up as nine: 

1. The rubbing of elbows around 
the lunch table has created finer hu- 
man understanding among men of 
our town than ever before existed. 

B. R. (Before Rotary) we had not 
really known one another, although 
we thought we did. While it had 
been our practice to accept our 
neighbor down Main Street as a 
citizen of the community, we did 
not dignify him with a personality, 
with those finer qualities we deeply 
admire. Our contacts had been oc- 
casional, of the bargain and sale 
kind over the counter, with little 
conscious effort to know the man. 

After five years of observation, I 
have [Continued on page 45| 














Hundreds of Rotary clubs are solving youth’s leisure-time problem 
through the medium of boys’ and girls’ camps, such as this one 
sponsored by the Rotary clubs of Kelso and Longview, Washington. 








Rotary clubs have been successful in breaking down walls of distrust 
and conflict between farmer and business man, created often by self 
serving agitators. Projects such as this plowing contest, sponsored 
by the St. Johns, N. B., club, is one example of what can be done. 


j 











This group of boys and girls of Austin, Minnesota, is typical of hun- 
dreds of such groups of 4-H club members who, through the spon 
ship of Rota: y clubs, are learning the lesson that quant ty does no 
matter so much as quality in growing produce and raising livestoci 
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Dix Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster 
The ideal of Service as the basis of all worthy 
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R saneaprion. 
«* (2) High ethical standards in business and professions 
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The Manila Conference 


Bxourries already coming to the Secretariat in- 
dicate a large attendance for the Fifth Pacific Rotary 
Conference at Manila, Philippine Islands, February 
18 to 20. It is not discreditable that those who attend 
will be drawn by prospects for a delightful tour, as 
much as through an opportunity to participate in 
serious discussions of issues confronting the Pacific. 

And yet the other aspect is not to be, and will not 
be, ignored. A growing list of Rotary clubs in the 
Far East attests to Rotary’s developing interest in solv- 
ing the problems created by the impact of Western 
ideas upon peoples, some of whose civilizations were 
old when Europe was yet a wilderness. 


Rotary Backwards 


I. YOU hold the word ‘Rotary’ to a mirror you 
will have something that looks like ‘Yrator.’ That is 
the name of a new club which within the past decade 
has developed in Western Oklahoma. It is Rotary 
backwards, but this new organization looks forward. 
If there is any trick significance in its name it is that, 
whereas Rotary membership starts with the adult, 
Yrator begins at the other end—youth. 

Rotarians will readily recognize the similarity be- 
tween the Yrator (pronounced as though spelled 
‘Rator’) set-up, ideational as well as organizational, 
and that of Rotary. The motto of the junior organt- 
zation, for instance, is “My best for the best,” which 
is a sensible variant of ‘He profits most who serves 
best.” Yrator has a code of ethics and “six objects” 
aimed at raising the standards of members in per- 
sonal, school, and community life. Its clubs restrict 
membership to outstanding boys, and have regular 


noon luncheons. 


(3) The application of the ideal of Service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life. 


(4) The development of acquaintance as an opportun 
ity for Service. 

(5) The recognition of the worthiness of all useful 
occupations and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his 
occupation as an opportunity to serve society, 

The advancement of understanding, goodwill and 


international peace through a world fellowship of busi- 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of Service, 


Editorial Comment 


Rotary International has not officially sponsored 
Yrator, but numerous Oklahoma Rotarians have been 
godfathers to Yrator clubs and have helped them to 
flourish. Any Rotary club, of the opinion that the 
Yrator movement is suitable to its community, may 
secure details from the Secretariat of Rotary Inter- 
national. 


Our Country Neighbors 


ee executed, a rural-urban acquaint- 
ance project can be a red-letter event in the year’s 
activities of a Rotary club, especially the one in a 
small city. Farmers are individualistic, but anyone 
who has witnessed or participated in an old fashioned 
spelling bee or “sociable” at a country schoolhouse 
knows the farmer has an unmistakable genius for 
good fellowship. Assured of its sincerity, he will wel- 
come an invitation that permits him better to under. 
stand his neighbor in town. 

Rural-urban affairs are as varied in character as the 
groups that sponsor them. Some clubs, such as those 
at Chadron, Nebraska, and Austin, Minnesota, report 
successful results from pig and calf clubs for rural 
boys and girls. At Saint John, New Brunswick, the 
recent fourth annual plowing match, participated in 
by towner and farmer, brought out fifteen hundred 
people. At Tacna, Peru, Rotarians conducted a series 
of lectures on modern farming methods. Attendance 
running more than two thousand has marked the 
“Thursday auctions” sponsored by Rotarians at Me- 
nomonee Falls, Wisconsin. 

Another Wisconsin community, Waupun, has had 
Saturday afternoon programs, under the direction of 
a committee from two local service clubs. A master of 
ceremonies, secured at a moderate fee, makes such 
effective use of musical and other talent, recruited in 
the cominunity, that the 1,300 seats in the auditorium 
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have failed to accommodate the interested crowds. 

An open secret for the success of any such activity is 
a sincere desire to develop a community consciousness 
based on a realization of common interests, social as 
well as economic. The benefits of a Rotary club to a 
small town, enumerated by Rotarian Clausen’s arti- 
cle elsewhere in this issue, can and should be extended 
into the country. 


Cheaper Than Jail 


Ds. CHARLES H. JUDD, long prominent in 
American educational circles, speaking to the Cleve- 
land Rotary Club and Rotarian schoolmasters in the 
city for a professional meeting, made a point which 
is appropriate to pass on, especially to Rotarians in 
the United States at this time, when many are plan- 
ning for observance of American Education Week, 
November 5-11. It is: “that the schools and business 
and municipal life are in partnership.” 

The truth of the assertion has the widest con- 
ceivable ramifications, but it has a direct bearing on 
the effort in all lands to reduce juvenile criminality. 
One need not resort to sentiment to make a case for 
schools when the fact is cited that it costs, 
United States again, only $90 of the taxpayers’ money 
to keep a boy in school but $300 to keep a man in 
jail for a year. 

Not all boys and girls who attend school turn 
out to be good citizens, but it can be said that few 
turn to delinquency because they went to school. 
And a practical problem every community faces, if 
it fails to support its schools or to encourage its chil- 
dren to attend, is what to do with the idle boys and 
girls. It is unsocial, if not illegal, to throw them into 
competition with adults for jobs and, on the other 
hand, sheer idleness promises no good for anyone. 


in the 


School or Jobs 


Ahh 

EL: trouble with youth,” a man who knows 
boys recently commented, “is its youthfulness.” If the 
aphorism needs explanation, he added, let it be 
said that a prime characteristic of youth is an urge for 
activity. If opportunity for its expression is not given 
through schools, and jobs are unavailable, is it to be 
wondered that unadjusted boys and girls experiment 
in fields that lead to conflict with law and order? 

The dangerous age for a youth is the period when 
he is bridging adolescence and early maturity. Sta- 
tistics prove this. In England and Wales, forty- two 


per cent of all persons found guilty of indictable 
crimes last year were under twenty-one. In the United 
States, according to Department of Justice reports, 
two-thirds of all arrests for crime involve persons be- 
tween fifteen and twenty-four, and those nineteen 
years old lead any other age group. 

No grand social scheme can solve the problem of 
unadjusted youth at one swoop. Boys and girls, like 
their elders, are not cut to one pattern. But any adult 
does a real service who makes it possible for a young 
ster to remain in school, which is the best agency for 
life training that society has yet evolved, and when 
school days are over helps him get suitable em- 
ployment. 

Lynchburg Rotarians, who fathered seven children, 
provide an outstanding example of what can be done. 
But any Rotarian who studies Dr. Walter B. Pitkin’s 
article, in this issue, can hardly but realize that in 
some degree he, too, can do a constructive bit toward 
alleviating the problem in his own community. 


Hands Across Frontiers 


A VERITABLE foretaste of international friendli 
ness awaiting Rotarians at the Mexico City convention 
next June was experienced recently by 436 Rotarians 
and their ladies from New England who visited Nova 
Scotia. It was not an ordinary intercity or an inter 
district meeting, this. Rather, it was an event which, 
because of painstaking planning, cordiality, and far 
reaching benefits, merits an unusual mention, And 
certainly, any district or districts planning a similar 
experiment in international goodwill would do well 
to study this one. 

District Thirty-two includes scenic Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Isle 
and a section of Quebec. The Thirty-first District is 
made up of Rhode Island and the major portion 
of Massachusetts. Territorially, they snuggle close to 

each other. Racially and historically, they are even 
closer related. It was especially fitting, therefore, that 
they should recognize their tangible and intangible 
propinquity. It is not less significant that, in the man 
ner of well-bred individuals, the call will be returned, 
probably next year. 

Lone Rotarians wayfaring away from their home- 
land can do much to make real Rot: ury’s Sixth Object, 
which is international goodwill and understanding. 
It is by the same token that a group can achieve this 
end to a much greater degree through a friendly in 
vasion, such as that of the Thirty-first District to 
the Thirty-second—or the forthcoming convention of 
Rotary International at Mexico City. 
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‘ore About Esperanto 





One Each—Orient and Occident 





Cuestey R. Perry, Secretary of 


Rotary International. 


It is good to see the columns of THe Rorartan 
opening up to the discussion of an auxiliary 
language. It seems to me that both Rotarians 
Dawson and Von Frenckell in the October issue 
of the magazine proved and admitted the great 
desirability of a universally used auxiliary Jan 
guage. Dawson would make it English for 
Spanish-speaking peoples and Spanish for Eng 
lish-speaking peoples and presumably Spanish 
and English for all those who speak any othe: 
language. 

We cannot settle this question as long as we 
remain in a one language dimension or even in 
two language dimensions with that one language 
dimension our own native language or those 
two languages our native tongue and one other 
which we have fortunately acquired. We have 
yot to get apart, away, trom our native tonguc 
or an acquired language in order to get a propet 
perspective upon the problem. 


A recent Rotary convention resolution con 


templated a world conference for the purpose of 
selecting an auxiliary language and getting all 
countries to teach it in the schools. Manifestly no 
congress should be called for the purpose of 
teaching something in the schools until the first 
purpose of selecting a language has been attained 
Before calling our congress let us recognize that 
the International Auxiliary Language Association, 
which has its headquarters in New York City and 
with which Rotary International already has in 
formally established some very friendly and c 

Operative contacts, is making real progress in it 
efforts to bring together the leaders of Esperanto, 
Ido, Novial, Gccidental, and other auxiliary 
languages, and to inspire them toward a mutual 
agreement upon one language to be used univer 


In view of the existence of the IALA and its 
undertaking, and the progress it is making, it 
would seem best to encourage and support it in 
every proper way until it has accomplished its 
object, rather than to proceed with the idea of 


calling a world congress to undertake to do what 


the IALA seems to have undertaken to do. 


While we are on the subject, may I suggest that 
perhaps we who desire a universal auxiliary 
language are possibly endeavoring to cover to 
broad a field in too short a time? 


Why not approach the problem step by step? 


Instead of trying to build one language that will 
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Four reader-contributors herewith give their view points on the gues 


tion “debated” last month on Esperanto as a unwersal language. 


appeal to all branches of the human race, let us 
rather invent an auxiliary language for our 
particular branch with the hope that our example 
will be followed in the other several branches of 
the human race. 

For example, it would be comparatively easy 
to prepare a common auxiliary language for 
peoples whose tongues originated in Latin, such 

the French, Spaniards, Italians, Portuguese, 
Rumanians, and the English also, because a large 
percentage of words in the -English language 
came directly or indirectly from Latin. The ex- 
istence of such an auxiliary language would im- 
mediately enable all of the 
nationals of this group to 


exchange their ideas freely. 

Then probably the Teu- 
tonic group might follow 
with the formation of a 
common auxiliary language 
for Germans, Austrians, 
Swiss, Dutch, Danish, Nor- 
wegians, and Swedes. Like- 
wise a Slavic group, Rus- 
sians, Poles, Lithuamians, 
Czechoslovaks, 
etc., would take steps to 


Jugoslavs, 


formulate their own com- 


NOW, MAYBE 
YOU BOYS CAN 
TALK THINGS 


ation: Every country would have its own nationa 
or local tongue. Its ordinary people would als 
have knowledge of the auxiliary language of that 
part of the world—Western or Oriental as th: 
case might be. Then, so far as language is con 
cerned, all Orientals would contact with each 


other through their common auxiliary language, 


and all Westerners would contact with each oth« 
through their common auxiliary language. 

If people in the West wanted to travel in th 
Orient and contact with people there, th 
could either learn Oriental or expect to fin 
people in the Orient who had learned Weste: 




















mon auxiliary language. 

This would — simplify 
matters a great deal for the 
greater part of what is 





commonly known as the 
Western World. An Eng- 
lishman would have to 
learn only one language to 
be in complete contact with 
the entire Latin group in- 
stead of having to learn three or more languages 
at present, and others in the Latin group would 
learn an easy auxiliary language instead of the 
dificult English language. 

The same would be true of the other groups. 

Now, with three auxiliary languages, each one 
logical and understandable in its own group, 
the effort could be made to take those three 
auxiliary languages and cut of them build a still 
more universal auxiliary language which could 
be easily learned as a next step (by a new genera- 
tion) in all the countries of the Western World 
and all countries where the languages of the 
Western World are used. 

There would still remain a need for a universal 
Oriental tongue, and, inspired by the accomplish- 
ments in the Western World, there might de- 
velop a common auxiliary tongue for each of 
several branches of the human race in the Orient, 
and eventually these might be merged into a 
common Oriental auxiliary language. 

When this had come to pass there would be 
only two auxiliary languages—Western and 
Oriental. While it might then be imagined that 
those two scientifically constructed auxiliary 
languages could be welded into one universal 
language, the probability is that it would be 
found absolutely impossible to harmonize them 
sufficiently to make one common language and 
so, perhaps we would thereafter have this situ- 











and likewise the Oriental traveling or «i 
business in the Western World would | 
Western and be able to use it everywhere. In : 
case would anyone have to have knowledg« 
more than three languages in order to co 
municate with anybody in the world. Two 
those three languages would be taught him in 
school and he would have them just as he n 
has one language. The third language he wot 
acquire only if and when he had need for it. 

The foregoing gives the program “for 
long pull,” but having pre-visaged our ultim 
goal, let us give our immediate attention 
climbing the first step. The authors of Esperant 
Ido, Novial, and other auxiliary languages ha‘ 
demonstrated that such languages can be scic! 
tifically constructed. However, we have learn 
that they encompass too many branches of t 
human race, and while a man of one bra! 
may find some things in the language which 
recognizes as related to his native languay 
finds more things that are foreign to it and n 
easily understood by him. Therefore there 
antagonism from the Latins and also from 
Teutons and again from the Slavs, to say nothi! 
of the Orientals. 

It is true that there would be national preju 
dices even if the scope of our first auxiliary lan 
guage were limited to those countries whos 


language is of a Latin origin, but because their 
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languages had a common origin, men in all the 
nations would see a great deal in the new 
janguage that reminded them of their own, and 
even the things that appeared somewhat strange 
to them would be things with which they could 
readily get acquainted. This should assure an 
carly acceptance of a properly constructed lan- 
guage in this group. 

Likewise it should be relatively easy to get 
agreement as to similar languages in each of the 
other groups. 

Those most interested today in the subject of 
an auxiliary language appear to be members of 
the Latin group. Why not show what we can 
accomplish in our own group before we go 
farther afield? Let us get together and agree 
upon a logical scientific language formed out of 
Latin and our languages. Let us demonstrate 
that it can be taught and used effectively. That 
will be a sufficient accomplishment for one gen- 


eration. 





An 850-Word English 





—Philip E. Browning, Rotarian (clas- 
sification: Educating Universities), New 
Haven, Conn. 

Is a universal language possible? If so the 
possibility of debabelization is near if not al- 
ready within our grasp. A number of synthetic 
languages have been devised and recommended. 
Among these Esperanto has probably had the 
largest following. Within the last two years, 
however, a very encouraging advance has been 
made in the construction of Basic English by C. 
K. Ogden, director of the Orthological Institute, 
King’s Parade, Cambridge, England. 

His recent book, The System of Basic English, 
published by Harcourt Brace and Company, 
New York City (price $2.50), contains 320 
pages. Part I (35 pages) contains general intro- 
ductory matter. Part II (105 pages), discusses 
the use of the 850 English words which com- 
prise the language, and Part III (180 pages) 
gives examples of its use under all conditions of 
daily life. To anyone interested in the possibility 
of an international language—and who can fail 
to be?—this book is most stimulating. 

English in its present form, with its vocab- 
ulary of 20,000 words or more is probably the 
most widely used language, and Basic with its 
small but adequate vocabulary should make its 
universality complete. The fact that Basic may 
be talked wherever normal English is talked 
puts it at the start, as Mr. Ogden points out 
in a recent newspaper article, “some hundreds of 
years in front of any other suggestion for an 
international language.” He adds that “an Eng- 
lish without ‘verbs,’ with only a small number 
of ‘idioms’ or fixed uses, and limited to 850 
words has all the attractions of Esperanto to- 
gether with all the value of a natural language.” 

H. G. Wells predicts that Basic English will 
become the official language of the world. 
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Is the Donkey Intelligent ? 


Why Not Italian? 





—J. D. Applebaum (Former member 
Rotary Club of Liverpool, England). 

The case for Esperanto, as an ideal auxiliary 
language, is well presented by the little story 





told in Esperanto and 


convention (1931) of Rotary 





English at the Vienna 
International. You 


will recall it went as follows: 


Esperanto 
Sinjoro prezidanto, 
kaj Rotariano}j, 


Nuntempe staras inter ni, 
Rotarianoj el diversaj landoj, 
tre alta muro, tre dika muro. 


cu vi volas detrui tiun muron 


Se vi konsenttas, respondu jes! 


Se vi oe konsentas, respondu ae! 
Cu vi konsentas? 


Bone, nun mi diros al vi 


mallongan rakonton 


Sed komence, mi faros al vi 
duan demandon. 


Cu la azeno estas inteligenta 
besto? 


Bone! Unu vendisto de tapisoj 
multe vojagis kun sia azeno 
Li estis Greko. 

Li iris al Jugoslavujo, 
Hungarujo, Rumanujo,Turkujo. 


Li cute ne komprenis la homoja 
en tiuj landoj. 


Tio tre cagrenis lin. 

Kaj unu tagon |i notis 
kuriozan fakton. 

En ciuj landoj, en Grekujo, 
enn Roumanujo, k.c. 


lia azeno komprenis la aliajn 


Ili parolis la saman lingvon 


Cu la azeno estas inteligenta 


besto? 


In order to demonstrate 


Mr. president 
and fellow Rotarians! 


At the present time there stands 
between us, 


Rotarians from different 


countries, 
a very high wall, a very chick 


wall, 
Do you want to destroy that 
wall? 
If you agree answer, yes! 
If you do not agree answer, nol 
Do you agree? 


Good, now I will tell you 
a short story. 


But first of all I will ask you a 
second question! 


Is the donkey an intelligent 
animal? 

Good! A carpet merchant 

traveled much with his donkey. 

He was a Greek, 

He went to Yugoslavia, 


Hungary, Rumania, Turkey. 


He did nor at all understand the 
people in 
those countries 


That worried him very much. 
And one day he noticed 

a curious fact. 

In all countries, in Greece, 

in Rumania, etc. 


His donkey understood the 
others. 


They spoke the same language. 


Is the donkey an intelligent 
animal? 


that pronunciation 


of Esperanto varies but slightly in different 


countries, men 
spoke the following: 


representing 


five nationalities 


Simpla, belsona, fleksebla. Esperanto estas por 


la Rotaria mondo la sola vera solvo de 


internacia. 


lingvo 


—Walter Henderson, Rotarian (clas 
sification: General Law Practice), Al 
bury, New South Wales, Australia. 

The world, without realizing it, groans und 
Babel. The 


and men’s thoughts naturally turned towards 


the curse of Flood came 


the buildiag of a tower where future floods 
could not reach them. “The whole earth was of 


one language and one speech,” and, in complete 


unison, the men of the day set to 


work on “a 


tower whose top might reach unto Heaven.” It 
is hard to understand why their work was 
stopped; perhaps they were getting too arrogant 


The method—confounding their tongues—was 


Untortunately it still pre 


vitally effective. | 


national understanding 
The old story of the Jack tar and the Fr 


] 


man gives an excellent illustration. The tar a 


the Frenchman something. 


“ “Comment?” sez 

““Come on your- 
elf,” sez I. 

“An’ that was ‘ow 
the row be gan.” 

All for want of 
common speech! 

Can the evils of 


Babel be minimized ? 





Esperanto is pro 
posed, but it will 
never become a com 
mon means of speech 
‘Dead languag are bad enough, but 


is a language that never lived. It has ne 


} 


ture, no traditions, no songs, Nn hu 
human pa n of any kind in it. Imag 
ing love or making an election s1 h even 
swearing, in Esperant Maybe I am ¢ g it an 
njustice, but what headway tn ? 

We need a language which is easy to | " 
and grips the imagination. Major General S 
in one of his interesting books, suggests Ita 


He makes the point that it is 
to learn and has a great lit 


cuage 
guage 


I do not know Italian, but if half t “ 
hours I spent on Latin, drummed into me by 
teachers who could not even agree on its pro 
nunciation or construction (they somet got 
quite hot about it), had been spent in rning 


a language like Italian, then what an asset it 


would be to me. And how much greater an asset 


go to Italy! 


if I chanced to 

I have nothing to say against Latin; except as 
a nightmare of my youth. I find even my poor 
knowledge of it invaluable in 


English. A certain amount of Latin is « ntial 
s 


if one is to make the best use of those most 
important little tools—words, to wit. But if onl 
a part of the time now devoted to Latin wet 
devoted by all to some easy “living” languay 
most of the curse of Babel would be removed in 


a natural and interesting way. 
Major General Secley’s 
should be hammered at till effectively carried 
Rotary 
tions, could best do it. 
Italian, if the 


lected. That is a 


suggestion is one that 


out, and International, of all organiza 


should be 


a committee of ex 


easiest tongue, 


matter for 


perts. But let us get a living language, with its 

yast and present and future, its spirit, its poetry 
I I I 

and song, and its every day utility. Soon we 


would love it, especially as it would open out a 
mew universe to us. 

I want to understand my fellow men. I war 
to talk to men of all 
easy tongue. So do we all. Here is a way 


nations with a free an 
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And a Pilgrimage to Grand Pré 


Rey W ENGLAND and Nova Scotia hav in- 


ient ties of kinship and history, u al re 
newed and strengthened by 436 Rotarians and 
their ladies from District Thirty-one on a thre« 
da voodwill tour to Nova Scotia that certau 

vill go into Rotary annals as a flawless instance 
of the Sixth Object interpreted in terms of 


varm fellowship. 


It was during the Detroit convention that 
ins were initiated for the event. As th ma 
tured, and hotel and other facility wel ex 
plored, a limit of 400 persons was set. That thi 
number Aad to be extended speaks for itselt! 


Not an item for comtort or convenien ol 


Some informal jottings of general interest to “Rotarian” readers about 


polis Royal and a visit to old Fort Anne... and 
a tew minutes at Kentville, minutes packed with 
Rotarians, the and _ his 


and more Rotary-edition news- 


cordiality trom mayor 


councillors 
papers! On to Grand Pré, where our memories 
ot Longtellow’s ‘Evangeline’ take vivid form. 
A stop at Windsor, where we're greeted by 
including District 


Charlie Wood, and more newspapers! 


more dignitaries, Governor 
To Halitax. Sull more Rotary greeters, and a 

“welcome” red-inked across newspapers. Is there 

no end to hospitality of the Nova Scotians! 
Space doesn’t permit even a mention of all the 


delightful entertainment, the 





the huge party was overlooked, even to smooth 
ing customs formalities, going 

! 
and coming. And a special wel 


coming delegation from District 
Thirty-two, headed by Charles 
J. Burchell, K.C., of Halitax, 
N.S., was on hand in Boston on 
Thursday, September 27, to 
greet the incoming delegation 

o'clock Sailing 


gangway is hauled in, 


Five arrives 
time! The 
hawsers are released, the whist! 
whooms, and the S.S 


dock! Out 


Evange 


line moves from the 





through picturesque Boston har 
bor we go, past old Boston Li rit, 
happy, joyous, carefree. Then an 
evening of hilarity until finally, 


one by one, Morpheus takes us 





to our staterooms. ° 
It’s six o'clock! Cool morning 


air brings us to the deck, and 


Yarmouth harbor is before us. , 
\ brass band blares an unmis 
takably cheerful welcom The “ 


dock is festooned in gala colors. 


Flags evervwhere the British 
Jack, the Stars and Stripes, and 
There ts a delegation of Rotarians on the dock, 
headed — by Don Raymond! Mayor 
Walker is in their Newsboys distribute 
free comes of “Rotary edition” 


Rotary’s own. 
President 
midst 
newspapers with 
WELCOME emblazoned on page one! 

Overland to Halifax we go through thrillingly 


beautiful Annapolis Valley... . Lunch at Anna- 


Officers’ quarters at old Fort Anne, vis- 
ited enroute from Yarmouth to Halifax. 

























tours to historic and_ scenic 
spots, the informal little cour- 
tesies that abounded as hour 
after hour. But the 


“big,” if that is the 


speeded 
word, 
event was the banquet. 
Visualize some 750 persons 
there, including the Hon. An- 
gus L. MacDonald, premier of 
Nova Scotia, and Mrs. Mac- 
Donald; Mayor E. J. Cragg, 
and Mrs. Cragg. Scarlet-coated 
Albert Chappell, of Halifax, 
calls us to order, and here we 
are — Rotarians and “Rotary- 
anns” of two nations 





min- 
gling in genial fellowship which 
defies description. To be under- 
stood it must be experienced. 


Soon Tour Chairman Bob 


Hill, of Salem, Mass., takes the gavel, ex 
gracefully, on behalf of the New England 
the appreciation all feel for hospitality s 


-n 
venture that ‘sets a new high for Rotary fellowship across national fro ntiy; | 


hosts and hostesses. He also brings ' 
trom President Roosevelt, relayed through ( 
sul-General Chamberlain at Halifax. 
Four speakers . . . Governor Charles L. \\ 
of the host district; Past International [jrec 
Ernest L. Dunbar, of Cambridge, Mass.; | 
MacDonald; and District Governor D 
Aldrich, of Providence, R. I. Handsom<¢ 
brances of the occasion are given and 
. and with all standing at attention 
two nations fluttering on the darkened 
sing “America” and “God Save Our ki - 
a thrilling climax. ho 
Headed by bagpipers, visitors and 


troop to our ship, moored in the harb 


one goes aboard—premier, mayor, t 
and hundreds more. They literally se 
staterooms. Finally, a deep-throated w! 
the cry, “All ashore that’s going ash 
And 


on ship and on shore, burst into a might 


as the ship slowly moves away, 


of Auld Lang Syne, which some of us 
a lump in our throats and a mistiness in | 


Thirty minutes at Grand P 
remembered for Evangelin 
Below is a close-up of exerci 
on steps of the storied old 
. . At Halifax, seme went ya 
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No false alarm was @ shout of “Fire!” 


which broke up a 


fire-prevention talk at a chamber of commerce banquet 
in Huntsville, Tex., last March. One Rotarian from Mar- 
lin rescued a huge Rotary wheel. Later, it turned up in 
Marlin, whereby hangs atale—to be continued ... below. 


Rotary Hourglass 


Re nones Scholar C. Lyman Emrich, Jr..a home, for he spoke at twenty leading | 


protegé of the Chicago Rotary Club's student 
loan fund, has enrolled at Exeter College, Ox- 
ford University, as a Rhodes scholar. He is a 
graduate of the University of Illinois, having 
recently passed the examination for the bar... 
The Chicago club has invested some $14,000 in 
student loans during the past five years, helping 
twenty boys through colleges and universities. 
- * * 

Injured. Rotarian and Mrs. Arthur Merton, 
of Cairo, Egypt, while motoring to Baden-Baden, 
Germany, where the former as an alternate 
member was to attend a meeting of the Euro- 
pean Advisory Committee, September 14-16, 
were painfully injured in a highway accident be- 
tween Besancon and Strasbourg, France. They 
were taken to a Strasbourg hospital, wher« 
local Rotarians gave them every attention. 

* +. * 

Honor Sea Heroes. Capt. John Bogan, Jr., 
and his fishing boat crew who saved sixty-seven 
persons from the Morro Castle disaster off the 
New Jersey coast, were guests of honor at a 
meeting of the Rotary Club of Jersey City. Mayor 
Hague pinned on youthful and embarrassed Cap- 
tain Bogan a medal from the Rotary club. Cap- 
tain Bogan, in a short talk, told not of his own 
heroism, but of others. . . . A young Cuban, 
for instance, who was a cook on the ill-fated 
liner. While in the water he removed his life- 
belt to give to a woman who had none, then 
helped her get into Captain Bogan’s boat, though 
he later collapsed from the effort... . 

oz * * 

Dillinger Echo. Dr. Dan B. Brummitt, Kan- 
sas City Rotarian, editor of The Christian Ad- 
vocate, is again in the United States after a sum- 
mer “exchange editorship” with Benjamin 
Gregory, editor of the English Methodist Times. 
But he did more than to cdit while away from 


clubs in the British Isles. 
held he was dwelling « 
problem, referring to 


law-breaking as the “Dick 
have it; you once had it,” 


Chicago we had 
enemies,’ but most of tl 
Dillinger is still at large, 


Just at that moment a waiter 


paper to the president of 


passed it to Dr. Brummitt. 


but Dr. Brummitt sa 
declared that Dillinger |} 
before in Chicago! 


* . 


Service Above All. T! 


has long refrained fron 


orlam notices, it seems fittir 
call attention to two Rotarians whi 


of service, as they conceit 


. Dr. Charles W. Pet 
Rotary Club of Moline. II] 


two women, one of them | 


Ely M. Kinney, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., isn’t 
the only Rotarian 
who has made a para- 
chute leap, thereby 
qualifying for the 
“Caterpillar Club.” 
Add: Lieut. Wilbur 
Riley (left), of San 
Antonio, Tex., who 
bailed out at 8,000 
feet; and Gordon Mey- 
ers, Ontonagon,Mich., 
who did it at 1,500. 


mn 











Photo: (left) Rotarian George S$. Buchanan, Ma 


minded n, W clubbee 
while servi 5 a cial d t 
the May not in Mu ij Mi 
he was acti in Rot a \ 


, , : 
and order, i ‘ vspaper 


tarians must return the emblem not by a 
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Photos: (above) @ NEA Service (right) International Press. 


Here, quite oblivious to the sensation And here ts one of their four legal 


they have made, are the Dionne quin- 
tuplets, as they appeared a few days 
old. Left to right: Marie, Emelie, 
Cecile (yawning), Annette, Yvonne. 


mon carrier, but in person. It was done—at a 


meeting within the walls of the prison at Hunts- 


ville. There “tragedy” was turned into “comedy” 


climaxed in a happy three-little-piggish epic sung 





guardians, W.H. Alderson, past presi 


dent of the Rotary Club of Toronto, 


Canada. He is the chairman of th: 


Northern Ontario Relief Commission. 


member of the Rotary Club of Wichita, 
now of Raton, N. Mex., was awarded first 
in the National Editorial Association's 

special edition contest for dailies. A spe 


K 


by a local Rotarian page ¢dition ot his Raton Range, devot 
Oh whe Oh where is our Rotary Wheel? Seventh District conference, was judg 
Th f we sang before. * se <4 
Bi / t lo not u we can se : a - 7 . % ) 
e's 3 . ' ‘ committeeman and district governor, to be con- To Promote Foundation. President | 
fs ack it wy Me Ollice more, 


Now that’s the story; but it equel is that 


Huntsville Rotarians en ma have since 
sented a duplicate of their cherished emblem to 
the Marlin club. That's where th 

four men (preceding page) was taken. They are 
(left to right) Albert H. Snead 
Cecil F. Adickes, and Dr. A. C 


picture ol the 


Marlin club 


Horn- 


secretary; 


sultant to the South Dakota Planning Board. The 
personnel of the latter includes Chairman W. R. 
Ronald, of Mitchell, former chairman of the 
Magazine Committee of Rotary International, 
and Charles Entsminger, of Chamberlain, for- 
a member of the now disbanded Rotary 


Club of Chamberlain. 
- * . 


merly 


Hill has appointed the following to sery 
1934-35 Rotary Foundation Committ 

Hart I. Seely, Waverly, N. Y., chairma: 
Louden, Fairfield, Ia.; George W. Bahlk 
more, Md.; Charles W. Boll, Harrisbu 
Edwin J. Zimmerman, Wichita, Kans 

This committee was authorized by tl 
of Directors in 1932 to publicize the | 








beck, presidents of the Huntsville and Marlin ‘ . oe . : . : ; : ; 

lul ; ; = : R iI De Committee Calendar. The following meet- and to secure contributions. It is distinc En 
ciubs, respectively; anc aymonc we rdue, the . . ° T = “4 4 ; ati 
ings of Rotary International committees have the Trustees of the Foundation. 

vindicated hero. Q 

: z i been held during October: ee: a t} 

a . ° . 1¢ 

os ye 3 : International Service, 3-5, (in Cairo, Egypt, New Clubs. Welcome to the Rota: 
Tom is First. The first district governor in ey ; 9 a st 
: all others in Chicago); Boys Work, 5-6; Com- for these: 
the United States to complete his club visits and : “Epa : : - <= : y . ir ; scho 
we + Ald Gul munity Service, 7-8; Rotary Foundation Promo- Colac, Victoria, Australia; Blissfield, M held 
» NanKe Ms report 1s om erman ovVKes, O 9 e . . a ~ ° Pr m : C 
. a ‘ . . tion, 12; Vocational Service, 19-20; Club Service, U.S.A.; Magelang, Java; Oviedo, Spain. 
High Point, N. C. There are fifty clubs in his : : a : ng . the | 
. ’ 22; Extension, 23; Finance, 25-26; Revision of a a ¥ 
district, the fifty-seventh. Song Beck, 0-0 teur 
oeong OOK, 25-29. . 

* @¢ ¢ 1 : . Record Intercity Meet? Rochester, N tion: 
These are scheduled for November: Constitu- ‘ j : ney 
one of the candidates for the 1936 con\ likel 


On Planning Board. Harold Ickes, United 
States secretary of the interior, has appointed Dr. 
Charles W. Pugsley, president of South Dakota 
State College and former Rotary International 


tion and By-Laws, 9-10; Aims and Objects, 12- 
14; Executive, 19-21. 
. * + 


Old Friend. A note from “On Board R.M.S. 


of Rotary International, held a Rotary int 


. ® , 
meeting on October 9. Nine hundred 
some of them travelling 300 miles, wer 





Photo: Collins. ‘Majestic,’ signed by Murray Hill, enroute to als Sor sixty-three clubs. All ~ wear Mu 
= : ; ‘ ecutive Secretary William H. Campbell 
Cairo, Egypt, where he was to attend the meet- . : Li 
. : . buen s ‘ eS gests, ought to constitute some sort of a! 
ing of the International Service Committee, says: bou: 
“Strutted a littl—‘sitting down’—when I turned oe Rot 
to a table in the center of this beautiful library Hill at Culver. Back in 1907, Robert | Rots 
on this Majestic boat and saw four periodicals Hill was a member of the corps of cad trea: 
‘specially displayed to invite the select readers— | Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind. R 
and one of the four was THe Rotarian!” while at South Bend, Ind., he, Mrs. Hi! Ja 
Ee in a he: daughter, were escorted to Culver by S 
Rotary Edition Wins. It’s a bit late, perhaps, | Bend’s veteran Rotary club secretary, Ed. B Tra 
but still news to many, that Karl Kilby, charter It was President Hill's first visit to a/7 . 
in more than a quarter of a century, and ! fe 
How Cola! (Sioux greeting). Intro- given an ovation, including a garrison <a 
ducing Alex Johnson, ex-vice president an honor rarely accorded visitors. a : 
of the Chicago & North Western Be ME iii 
Railroad, ex-president of the Chicago Educator 53 Years. Charles D. Lowry at 
Rotary Club, as he appeared at an In- cago Rotarian, district superintendent of Cl ing 
dian conclave during which he was high schools, has retired after a grer Kvo 
made Chief Wicahpi Luta (Red Star), a See. cipa 
at Rapid City, So. Dak., where he ee “7 





now lives and is a prominent hételier. 


—TuHeE MAN WITH THE SCRATCHPAD 
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The twenty-fifth anniversary of the New York Rotary Club provided an occasion for the presentation to Rot 
founder, Paul P. Harris (center), the club’s annual distinguished service medal by Lewis Hird, president 
is Fred B. Sutherland, only active charter New York Rotarian. At right are Fred H. Tweed who helped 
New York Rotary, and Past Rotary International President Allen D. Albert, both members of the Chicago « 
' 
These brief news notes—gleaned from letters and bulletins—m 
ried activities of the Rotary movement. Contributions are alwi 
Union of South Africa Norway England 
Encourage Native Music Groups Aid Fatherless Boys Vacations for Underprivileged 
QuEENstown, Cape or Goop Hopr—Under STAVANGER—A substantial sum has_ been Uxpripnce—S 
the leadership of the Queenstown Rotary Club raised by the Rotary Club of Stavanger for the ployes 
a successful choir competition among native care of homeless boys. Members of th club past sul r by t Rotary ¢ 
school children in nearby towns was recently have also purchased a cabin for use as a clul 1 Cooperat 
held. Rotarians and others interested donated house for boys, the furnishing and decorating to zations in the « 
the prizes for this event as well as for the ama- be completed by daughters and wive 
teur athletic contests for natives, both competi- 3 Gardens for Une m ployed 
tions having been so well received that in all Chile Danienev a 
{ likelihood they will become annual events. . _ j ; , 
, Encourage Tourists 
Luxembourg rye ad mete f rage aig nsidering —* 
S oe ee ee r aaa ' “Boots for Bairns”’ Drive 
Must Visit Other Clubs a manner that will att: 1 great numl ( 
vacationists and tourist WALLSEND—A ca nif i ‘ 
LuxemMBourc—Each member of the Luxem- licity in sl 
bourg Rotary Club who, before the close of the For Homeless Children companied b fit entertair t 
Rotary year has not visited at least one other a oe a | i fund of on dollars for t 
Rotary club, must pay a fine into the club FE FES EE ls ee of shoes for 1 n. Rot 
Caer attractive home provided | mer end called thi Boot ri 
Chillan Rotary Club and their friends. 
Japan ; 7 
Sponsor Hospital Benefit New Zealand 
l'ranslate Rotary Pamphlets aneit: Ciliein ck Uhikcuten ondinn ewan recent! 
Kyoro—Rotarians of Kyoto have translated held under the direction of Rotarians of Santa Place Unemployed Boys 
into Japanese and arranged for the distribution Cruz. Proceeds from the event were donated to AucKLAND—T] Boys Work ¢ 
throughout the Seventicth District of a number a Santa Cruz hospital. the Auckland Rot Club for se 
of Rotary pamphlets. In addition six Rotary been working wit ‘ unempl 
playlets have been translated and put into book- Czechoslovakia mittee whose | has been to 
let form. In keeping with its plan of familiariz- ‘ ; field of yout ployment ar 
ing the community with the principles of Rotary, Community Relief bilities of it tion into existif 
Kyoto Rotarians recently entertained forty prin- PELHRIMOV—Food and clothing have been professions. Finding that only a 
cipals of public schools in the city. On another provided for needy people of this city during of the lads could be well placed, the « 
occasion the club entertained the chief of police the past winter by members of the Pelhrimov decided to concentrate on rural pur ' 


nd his principal assistants. Rotary Club. CS 
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Lake 
result! 
which 
“Ge 
the s 
which 
ter m 
tee ol 
memt 
The recent European Advisory Committee meeting in Baden-Baden, Germany, brought many Rotary leaders tocet! ber of 
of the 
First Row Cleft to right Otro Kroeger, Magdeburg, Germany; Maurice Duperrey, Paris, France; Milan Srojadinovic, Beograd, Yugoslavia; Paul 17 mittec 
Helsinki-Helsingfors, Finland; H. E. Galloway, Newcastle, England; Orto Bohler, Vienna, Austria; Kurt Belfrage, Stockholm, Sweden; Paul Baillod, > > 
Switzerland; Fred. W. Gray, Nottingham, England; Hans Petschek, Baden-bei-Wien, Austria. Second Row: Wm. de Cock Buning, The Hague, Netherlands; W mann 
Fish, London, England; Karel Neuwirt, Brno, Czechoslovakia; Edwin Robinson, Sheffield, England; T. C. Thomsen, Copenhagen, Denmark; Luigi Piccione, Tric home 
Johannes Martens, Oslo, Norway; Ernst Prinzhorn, Vienna, Austria; Domingo Mendizabal, Madrid, Spain; Ulysse Fabre, Avignon, France; Vasco N 
Oliveira, Porto, Portugal; M. B. Gerbel, Vienna, Austria; P. A. Kruuse, Odense, Denmark; R. Burgers, Koln, Germany; Ants Piip, Tallinn Estonia. Third | please 
Drzewiecki, Warsaw, Poland; Edo Mark Zagreb, Yugoslavia; Alex. O Potter Zurich, Switzerland; Joho Crabtree, Walsall, England; Joseph Imre, Budape 
Bach 
| iblishec ere ring e pa \ ‘ ” fe nape, Po 
1 estal , ee oe ing th st tH Canada Community Service sa 
irs OV 1 thousand boy lave found emplo forw 
. : i Frepertcton, N. B.—Unemployed 
nt and shelter at one time or another. Belie: VUilk for School Childr , ie + i ie le Club 
; Kf . Children in this city have gathered more than $ : 
r that a certain amount of unemployment ha - 9 > 1 ‘ ¢ 11 Cre 
New Grascow, N. S.—Between 8,000 and worth of vegetables from gardens started by 1 
me to stay, however, this committee is now ° " . dinne 
, 10,000 quarts of milk are furnished to under- Fredericton Rotary Club. 
king toward long distance planning for juve . oe ae ote a his fa 
nourished school children yearly by Rotarians of Cod liver oil is furnished for ailing cl 
nployment from which some interesting ss ; hig ; , for t 
; New Glasgow. A number of children have also and a ten year old boy with a tubercular 
yposals should very soon result. \ . , : 1 ve: 
been fitted with eye glasses through the gen- now able to attend school because of tr 


Philippine Islands 


Promote Traffic Safety 


MANILA 
rram sponsored by the Manila Rotary Club litth 
nore than a year ago, has grown the Philippine 


Out of an accident prevention pro 


Satety Council which has for its object the pre- 
vention of accidents through legislation and edu- 
the 
ordinance 


cation, Among its accomplishments are 
ot 


forbidding the riding of two persons on a bicycle, 


passage an automobile law, an 
ind the proper designation of safety lanes in city 
treets. Pamphlets on safety education published 
under the direction of the-Council are now part 
of the school curriculum, and a boy's patrol for 


children in all city schools is working effectively 


erosity of the local Rotary club. 


Provide Health Nurse 


CaMPBELLTON, N. B.—Though the Campbell- 
ton Rotary Club has but ten members the money 
it was able to raise last year through the sale of 
T. B. seals made possible the employment of a 


full time health nurse for this city. 


Furnish Beach Trips 

HawkeEssBury, Ont.—Members of 
Hawkesbury Rotary Club furnished transporta- 
tion to a bathing beach, five miles distant, for 
over a thousand children this past summer. They 
also provided funds for proper supervision of the 
beach by a full time life guatd. 


the 





provided by local Rotarians. 


$1,300 for Cripples 

CHARLOTTETOWN, P. E. I.—Distinguis! 
its work in behalf of cripples is the Rota 
of Charlottetown which last year alon 
the sum of $1,300 to this activity. 


Establish Dental Clinic 


Moncton, N. B.—A school dental c! 
which some goo children were given att 
last year, was established through the efi 
the Moncton Rotafy Club working with 
service clubs in the city. Just recently M 
Rotarians have appointed a Juvenile Court 
mittee which is making a survey of variou 
including a probation officer. 


Pay for Supervised Playgrounds 
Sypney, N. S.—In addition to its 
work with crippled children, the Sydney RK 
Club this past year has provided funds t 
for full time supervision of Sydney playgro 


Rotarians in many American com- 
munities now have the opportunity 
of helping to make Citizens Con- 
servation Corps (C.C.C.) camp life 
more pleasant. Members of the 
Rotary Club of Calais, Maine, 
took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity by staging a welcome 
program recently at the nearby 
C.C.C. camp of Princeton, Maine. 
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Rotarians of Covina, California, in- 
terest themselves especially in prob- 
lem and under-privileged boys of 
high school age. One of life’s big 
thrills for these self-styled “ditcher” 
boys (because they are frequently 
truants ) was made possible recently 
when the Rotary club took them to 
huge new Morris Dam in San Ga- 
briel Valley on an inspection trip. 


United States of America 
Student Loans—Fellowship 


Srorm Lake, Ia.—A dollar and a quarter 
added to the dues of each member of the Storm 
Lake Rotary Club over the past seven years has 
resulted in a seven hundred dollar loan fund 
which is used to aid students in a local college. 

“Gemiitlich” is a word which might describe 
the series of informal fellowship gatherings 
which Storm Lake Rotarians hold during win- 
ter months. Starting with its fellowship commit- 
tee of three the group visits the home of one 
member, that person in turn becoming a mem- 
ber of the committee, while an original member 
of the group drops out and forms a new com- 
mittee of three for a similar social visit. In this 
manner each member and his wife visits in the 
homes of at least three other members, and many 
pleasant evenings have been reported. 

Back to the Farm 

PortsMouTH, N. H.—One of the most-looked- 
forward-to meetings of the Portsmouth Rotary 
Club is the annual outing at Member Howard 
Crossman’s farm at Hampton Falls. The 1934 
dinner which consisted chiefly of products from 
his farm was served in the barn, gaily decorated 
for the occasion. This “back to nature” session 


rves also as a vocational meeting 


The 1934 ladies’ singles tennis championship at Wimbledon was reason aplenty for a grand i 
Miss Dorothy Rounds (center) by the Dudley, England, Rotary Club of which hei 
enthusiastic member. Next to him ts Mrs. Rounds; at extreme right, President ]. Snoxhill of the Dudle) 





“On-to-Mexio City” Fund 

Lanstnc, Micu.—On the initiative of a Lans- 
ing Rotarian who held vivid and pleasant mem- 
ories of a trip to Mexico, a number of members 
of the Lansing Rotary club have formed an “On- 
\ small supply of 


comniittee. Py 
reprinted for 


to-Mexico” 


“Christmas savings” deposit books, 
use as “On to Mexico” savings books, were sup- 
plied by a local bank. Each member arranges 


his own savings plan and those who, in the 


spring of the year, find themselves unable to go, 


can withdraw their money Several wives of 


Lansing Rotarians are codperating in this plan in 


order that they may accompany their husbands 


Boys Tour Rockie 


Syracuse, Kans.—Syracuse youngsters strive 


earnestly each summer for a place in the poy 


camping tour which the Syracuse Rotary Club 





has sponsored for the past five ye 
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Unique among vocational programs was that provided for Virginia, Minnesota, Rotarians recently when a 
member arranged for a visit through an ore-crushing plant in the nearby iron range. Transportat 
the group was provided on a gaily Rotary decorated flat car drawn by the company-owned locomot Ib 


Establish Opportunity School 

Tarsoro, N. C.—Where summer camps are 
not always feasible, an Opportunity School, such 
Tarboro Rotary Club 


and other local citizens during the month of 


as that established by the 


August, may be highly effective. Some twent 
boys, eleven to fourteen years of age, many on 
the border line of delinquency, and all under- 
privileged, were enrolled in the school. Instruc- 
tion in good citizenship, first aid, care of the 
body, handicraft, and religious education formed 
a major part of the routine. City authorities al- 
lowed the use of a municipal pool for swimming 
and life-saving instruction. Rotary doctors and 
dentists gave free examinations and care, while 
interested citizens contributed school equipment 
or fresh vegetables and milk for mid-day meals. 
Classes were held from eight to two o'clock five 


days weekly. 


29th and 69th Districts Meet 


Brunswick, Ga.—For the first time since the 
old 39th district was divided some five years ago, 
one hundred and seventy Rotarians from Sa- 
vannah, Waycross, and Brunswick, Georgia, in 
the 6oth district, met with Rotarians from Jack- 
sonville and Fernandina, Florida, in the 39th dis- 
trict. Following a luncheon at which Governors 
Earl Thatcher (30th district) and Ed McCuen 
(69th district) were guest speakers, an intercity 
golf tournament was played over Brunswick's 


famous Sea Island course. 


Finance Life Saving Institute 

Ann Arsor, Micu.—Twenty-two older youths 
and young men were enabled to take a special 
course in swimming and life saving this summer 
through an intensive training course provided 
Arbor Rotarians. Two full time 
ants were engaged to conduct the course, 


by Ann assist- 
while 
several doctors and a police officer gave special 
lectures throughout the summer. These young 
men were all senior or junior Red Cross life- 


savers to begin with and the course of training 





consisted of special methods for teaching begin- 
ners and advanced swimmers, as well as modern 
methods of effecting rescues. Fourteen of those 
taking the course met all requirements and were 
awarded life-guard and swimming instructor 
Certificates from the _ local 
sheriff's department authorized them to act in 
emergencies requiring first aid or life-saving. 


emblems. issued 


Help School Orchestra 


Newkirk, Oxta.—When two years ago an 
appeal came from the local high school orchestra 
that such instruments as bass violas and large 
horns were needed for suitable concert work, the 
Rotary Club of Newkirk made arrangements 
with school officials to lend the orchestra the 
necessary five hundred dollars for the purchase 
of new instruments. Though part of the loan 
has already been repaid, Rotarians of Newkirk 


received their greatest reward when the school * 


orchestra, strengthened by the new instruments, 
swept through district, state, and national con- 
tests, returning home with the national cham- 
pionship in its particular group. 


School Uses Rotary’s Magazine 


Wircox, Ariz.—Through its public informa- 
tion committee the Wilcox Rotary Club gathers 
all back issues of THe Rotarian for use in his- 
tory and geography classes in the local high 
school. Especially useful in a recent issue (Sep- 
tember) were the following articles: The Secret 
of French Stability, Evaluating the League of 
Nations—a debate, and The Romance of the 
Maoris. 


Hold Benefit Barbecue 


Mipp.tesury, Vt.—Long and active has been 
the interest Rotarians of Middlebury have shown 
in crippled children, and especially in a nearby 
camp for cripples. A recent benefit barbecue 
attended by a host of Middlebury Rotarians and 
their friends netted a substantial sum for the 
benefit of the camp. 
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Ed Howe Likes Texans and | 


4 


AMARILLO, TeEx.—Members of the 
Rotary Club still mull over the sage bit 
dom from a speech recently deliver 
them by Ed. W. Howe, veteran newspa; 
lisher. And from Ed Howe himselt 
letter expressing pride “in the way men ent I. 
—the reason for that gratification ha ing ¢ 
a huge barbecue later in the day att . 
more than three thousand persons fro : 
handle of Texas, 


Reward Outstanding Teacher 


4 


Cuester, Pa.—In an editorial in th Glen 
Rorarian attention was called to the con 
work of the Chester Rotary Club in 
each year that teacher who has exerted t 
helpful influence on her pupils. This yea A 
mittee, a recent report explains, award ashi 
fifty dollar prize and a testimonial to a t datt 
an out of the way school in a rather ee 
settled part of the city. This teacher, 
learned, spent much time in the hom 


1 


pupils, aiding them in their school work, 





medicine and food out of her own meag a 
and by her own example teaching th _ 
upright citizenship. A promotion ha mai 
come to this teacher. =p 
eS 

Softball League Supports Camp con 
Rucevitie, Miss.—Every Thursday, in t! ss 


summer evenings, so states a report fro 
ville, Rotarians from the fourteen Rota: ' ” , 
in the Mississippi Delta, engage in a 7 
softball game, from which the 25 and 1 


admission fees go to building huts, 1 an 
halls, and other equipment at the Tall ch 
Scout Camp. Each Rotary club in thi be 

to 


league plays eight games, and at the o 
the Delta clubs at Camp Tallaha held | pe 
ter part of the summer, the “World S ‘ 
played. Delta Rotarians are actively int 
in boys as the groups of a hundred o1 
who visit the camp for each seven day por’ Ye 
will testify. 
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Schools, Homes, and Red Fingernails 


Prominent educators cross argumentative swords on the economic, school, and 
home phases of character development of youth whichwas discussed by Dr. John 
Dewey in September. The reader is also referred to the editorials on page 3}. 


Blames the Home 


One thing is sure: modern education has not 
broken down and the school is not to blame for 
increased juvenile criminality. I am convinced 
that the home is the important agency in char- 
acter building and the home has failed in this 
respect quite seriously. Hand in hand with the 
home in causing failure is the type of amuse- 
ments which the home allows. It is appalling to 
see the class of entertainment that the boys and 
girls are allowed to attend. 

The public schools of today, with their extra 
curricular activities, shop work, and music, are 
doing their level best to substitute sane activ- 
ities for the less desirable ones; but the school 
can not do it all. 

LAURENCE ParkKER, Rotarian, 
State Board for Vocational Education 
Pittsburg, Kans. 


What Holds Schools Back 


I believe that Dr. Dewey has hit the nail on 
the head. His analysis of the problem is sound 
and his suggested solutions, I believe, are the 
ones which progressive school systems are fol- 
lowing and all schools must come to. 

There are two things besides community 
apathy that hold back a good school citizenship 
development program in the schools: 

1. The !ukewarmness or lack of understand- 
ing of the school superintendent. 

2. The type of teacher who is not interested 
in developing boys and girls. 

I suppose the second is a corollary of the first. 

Stuart R. Race, Rotarian, 
Supervising Principal, Public Schools 
Glen Rock, N. J. 


... As Longas... 


As long as the teacher and those engaged in 
education confine their efforts to a few hours of 
daily toil in the class room; as long as educa- 
tion has the teaching of subject matter and the 
acquisition of a few skills as its main business; 
as long as the teaching is conducted in over- 
crowded conditions, and is of a semi routine 
nature; as long as society is so organized that 
many poor parents with large families must live 
in most undesirable conditions without sufficient 
food or clothing; as long as material wealth is 
considered the highest attainment by the lead- 
ers of the community, the parents and by so- 
ciety, just so long will there be little improve- 
ment in the aims and ideals of our youth. 

When current public opinion, the parents, and 
all leaders in the different fields of endeavor, 
and society in general select appropriate aims for 
character, and organize so that these aims will 
be attained, we shall have travelled a long way 
toward the solution to the problem. Our young 
people are a product of the sum total of their 
experiences, 

Wivsur R. LeCron, Rotarian, 
York Collegiate Institute 
York, Pa. 








| you haven’t read Dr. John 
Dewey’s “Character Education 
for Youth” in the September 
Rotarian you have missed an 
article that has provoked much 
thoughtful discussion among 
readers of this magazine. We 
sincerely regret that space 
doesn’t permit publishing more 
than excerpts from some of the 
letters received.—The Editors. 








... Red Finger Nails 


The best answer to the critics of schools is: 
“Do schools teach pupils to be criminals?”” Even 
the worst criminal would hesitate to say he wa 
made that way by what he learned in school. 

A quiet observation of a group of children 


seven to twelve years old, all from decent, mid 


dle-class homes, resulted in the following infor 
mation: Favorite magazines: movie and radio 
publications. Favorite theme of conversation: 
movie actors, prize fights, and tap dancing. Most 


frequent interjection: “O. K.” 


Two of the mothers discussed the advisability 
of having a ten-year-old daughter's hair per 
manently waved. Three of the little girls had 


plucked eyebrows and dark red finger na 


My daily paper today publishes three comic 
strips based primarily on criminality. 

All of these observations led me to agree with 
Doctor Dewey's theory that no one agen¢ 1 
responsible for the wave of criminality, but that 
all help to bring about this condition, with th 
schools the least to blame. 

Water | 


Southeastern Teachers College 


BLAIN, Rotartan, 
Durant, Okla. 


Give More Than Luncheon 


John Dewey has done well to emphasizé the 
character-molding influence of the child’s every 
day experiences with our social and economic 
system. The school cannot be held wholly 
sponsible for all moral lapses but with the rig 
kind of teachers and enough of them, I would 
credit the school with having a larger influen 
than its fractional time allotment of the child 
life might suggest. 

I would particularly stress the value of Ré 
tarians helping the individual child, not by in 
viting him to a luncheon once a year but by 
giving themselves week in and week out to some 
personal contact with boys and girls such as that 
afforded by the Scouts or the Sunday School 
class. Thereby they will become better parents, 

1 


contribute to the recreational and religious needs 
of youth and have an opportunity to exemplify 


the best of our social and economic traditions 
and practices. 
Haxuipay R. Jackson, Rotarian, 
Superintendent, City Schools 


Salem, N. J. 





A Four-Point Summary 


In my opinion Dr. John Dewey's artic 
Tue Rorarian for September is the best stat 
ment that has yet ay peared tor the g 
America 1n a renewed effort for the ¢ t 
development of youth 

He summarizes his article by d bing f 
important factors “tor a better kind ot edu 
tion for the formation of character — 

1. A general 

be arental educat 

3. Wiser u | e 

4. \ school I era 

First, “Moral instruction through 
and discussion growing out of cor t 
present in the experience of youth 
the school is organi; d as a community in 
pupils hare, the more opport t 
this kind of dis n ad tl 
will lead to the 1 is of larger soc 
ings outside the che ) 

S r Gy t t t t t 
tion, with corresponding eduction 
amount of passivity and ! absorpt 

sull current 
BY end tl 7 for the « 
ration of er ot T R 
Rota n i C t eade 
{ | ich | ( va 
est in the build ool and 
in keeping th td uggestion rr. D 
Fy W. Kirkyuam, D 
National Child Welfa 
New York City : 


For “A” Students in Character 


The average young person | 
difference between right and ! “ 
needed is a_ social tuation 
discover from the beginning that 
duct meets certain punishment. | 
not the highest t of motivation 
conduct, but it is an effective or 

Formal courses in moral conduct t 
p! e. No doubt such courses are 
communities. But if we are to pros \ 
dents in character education, it ist 
laboratory method. Church, he 
and school must join forces in a ut 
if satisfactory results are to be act d 

J. H. Pi } 
Super ndent, Publ 


Washington, Ia 


Keep Com petition Alive 
To the Editor 


I find that I am in agreement with Dr. D 
in all respects but one Without 
I am unwilling to admit that “a 


nomic change is the first and m 

factor in producing a better kind of 

for the formation of character.” While tl 
moval of some of our economic e\ 
sirable, I can’t see that competition is nece 
one of them. 

For many years I have been intensely 
ested in the social organization of the 
school communities, and unquestional 
can do more towards building charact 


those schools which have direct mora 








tion. Competition, however, has not been a 
deterrent but rather a stimulus in building social 
organizations. Granted that this competition 
may be regulated or guided and that it may be 
between social units, it nevertheless has been a 
rather natural incentive. The lack of competition 
in some form, whether in our social order or 
in our school communities, seems to me will 
lead to the formation of an indolent, inert, and 
listless citizenry. 
Cuarces H. Boerum, Rotarian, 
{ssistant Superintendent, County School 


Morrisville, Pa. 


Tue Rorartan—One of Thirty 


For some time I have been intending to write 
ind express my appreciation for the splendid 
things that are appearing in Tue Rorarian. In 
fact, I think so much of them that last year I 
asked our local club to send a copy of the mag- 
azine each month to our high school library. 
This was done, and a number of the teacher 
have told me how well they liked some of the 
irticles 

To this library comes about thirty of the best 
magazines of this country, and I feel that Tu 
Rorarian is worthy of a place among them. 

R. B. Sparks, Rotarian, 


Principal, Robert E. Lee Hig h School 
C;,oo0se Creek, Tex. 


Leaky Radiator Unmentioned 


I find nothing in Dr. Dewey's article with 


which to disagree. Every word is true. However, 
some of us might have placed more emphasis 
upon two or three ideas, 

For instance, that we are and have been doing 
a pretty good job in the school is supported by 
the fact that there are still many people who 
hold their heads and stay in the middle of the 
road in spite of events and conditions. One man 
says, in this connection, that America’s “ism” is 
the Golden Rule. If we approach this ideal, the 
schools deserve a lot of credit. Certainly, we are 
doing a better job than was ever done before; 
although, of course, with the examples of their 
elders and the tendency of youth to solve the 
situation in the most direct way, the job we are 
doing is not good enough. 

Every school administrator recognized Mr. 
Dewey's suggestions for the improvement of the 
school as valid. We are acting upon them as 
rapidly as seems consistent with good order and 
the condition of the patrons’ pocket books. But 
I think there never will be a method or a theory, 
or even a philosophy of education, that will take 
the place of an intelligent teacher who lives her 
life, uses her influence, and. manages her little 
social group, year after year, to the best of her 
ability. 

The most comprehensive suggestion for the 
improvement of the school is the improvement 
of the teaching personnel. Furthermore, the 
best suggestion for securing a better personnel 
is to pay a salary which will attract people who 
refuse to live below what Mr. Tugwell calls the 
“comfort level.” To a real teacher “her work” 
is a strong attraction, but no amount of love 
can be as effective as the feeling that one is 
living reasonably near the level that his edu- 
cation and service would seem to indicate. 

Of the forces or conditions that make the job 
harder, probably the most potent are not the 
movies and the taverns. The real factors origi- 
nate much closer home. Learning that a life of 
crime does not pay and that most gangsters 
meet an untimely end is not difficult for most 
youngsters. The really hard lesson is to learn 
to differentiate between a life of crime and one 


of expediency. One of the worst evils is the idea, 
expanded and dignified, that every fellow must 
look out for himself. It is our Yankee heritage 
of shrewdness put into modern form. A child 
can't readily see where shrewdness leaves off and 
crookedness begins. For that matter, who can? 
The boy who hears his father tell of how he 
“unloaded” the old car without mentioning the 
leaky radiator and the worn-out battery, the 
uncle tell of how he “got stung” on his auto- 
mobile insurance because he failed to read the 
“fine print” on his policy, and the fireside friend 


who got the contract from competitors “by fig- 
uring low on items which would not be ordered 
anyway” is certainly not in a position to judge. 
Even worse, he knows Buddy Jones has a new 





bicycle and that Buddy's father has gone to the 
lakes to fish when said father’s bank, or build- 
ing and loan company, or brickyard, or bakery 
is Closed up tighter than a drum. He also knows 
that Buddy's father owes his uncle, and he has 
heard uncle say that Buddy's father wanted to 
reopen as soon as he could get enough signa- 
tures, and so on. 

The real wonder is that our youngster hasn’t 
resolved to go them all one better before he is 
out of school. If he finally decides that he will 
not be like that, very likely there is a teacher 
or a school situation that saves the day. 

It is true that the old order changeth. Some 
of us have the naiveté to think it is changing 
for the better. But how slowly! Surely no one 
would claim that the schools have not been able 
to keep ahead, at least—and rather easily. 

More power to you. Articles like Mr. Dewey's 
are worth while and his authority is unques- 
tioned. Let us have more of them. 

R. M. Durrin, Rotarian, 
Education, High School 
Danville, Il. 


No Child Fails Here 


In the early days of American education, 
educational philosophy came from Europe. 
Hegel, Herbart, Froebel, Rousseau, and other fa- 
mous educators were the makers of American 
philosophy. Today, however, the great educa- 
tional philosopher of the world is John Dewey. 
In every country in the world where men and 
women are talking about education, they are 
discussing the philosophy of John Dewey. Ameri- 
can educators are proud of this leadership. 

I find myself in entire agreement with every- 
thing said by Dr, Dewey in his article on char- 
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acter. I would like to add, however, tha: 
of the weak spots in our school system 
method of grading. Boys and girls in our 
receive cards at the end of the month 
grades on them. About thirty per cent 
American children take home to their paren; 
cards containing failing grades, 
In other words, they are taught whik 
that they are failures. The school emphas: 
month by month by labelling and reportin, 
as failures. In most cases, the failure is n 
of the student. Children vary widely 
ability and many of these students \ 
labelled failures year by year are doing 
work they can possibly do with thei: 
equipment. It is only one step from fa 
truancy to court. 
In the experimental school that is bei: 
ducted at Colorado State Teachers Col 
have no grades and no marks. Every st 
kept working at his individual capacity, 
do the most we can for them. These chi 
not know the meaning of the word failu 
many have never seen report cards. | 
that this system, if widely adopted, w 
much for the schools, and it would mat 
decrease junior delinquency. 
Georce WiLvarp Frasier, Rotariar 
President, State Teachers C 
Greeley, Colo. 


5 Hours Daily, 180 Days 


I agree in part with the article, but | 
that character training in school is n 
While I do not think character in itsel! 
taught as a subject, I do feel that the t 
teacher has much influence on the pupil 

I believe that there is not a sing! 
other than the teacher who has as much 
hours per day for one hundred and cig! 
one hundred and ninety days in the y: 
the school child. It follows that the cha 
that teacher, whether good or bad, w 
an everlasting impression on the childre: 
whom he has charge. 

E. Y. Nosutn, Rotariar 
High School Agricultural Departn 
South Hill, Va. 


Boarding School Has Advantage 


No single agency can train success{u 
character if it is done haphazardly. Neith 
it be done when youth is exposed regu! 
short periods of fermal moralizing. 

Probably the boarding school can so! 
problem better than the day school. In a b 
ing school the pupil is associated wi! 
masters most of his waking hours. Wit! 
choice of the highest type of men for a fa 
the correct example can be set before him 
combined with direct, but much more 
moral training, will bring out the desir 

The problem is not one for schools 
Every contact made by youth exerts its inf! 
and only when the majority of these cont 
of the correct sort will youth swing in th 
tion of strong character. What shall be 
Clean up the movies? Purge the press? 
cheap magazines that overwhelm most 
stands? Yes, that will help, but gro 
should be made aware of their good 
effect upon the youth with whom they co 
contact to the end that they will take « 
exert the best influence. 

GLENN E. Vepper, Rotaria 
Webb School of Cali} 
Lake Arrowhead, Calif. 
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Football on Its Native Heath 


Continued from page 22] 


equalizing goal never come? A visiting 
defender is badly hurt; a brief pause 
while his trainer straps him up; then 
on he goes again to hobble along near 
the touch-line, for the rules will not 
permit a substitute once the game has 
started. The home side is crowding on 
the pressure; one attack is only kept out 
at the expense of a corner. Both sides 
pack into an area within a few yards of 
the goal. The winger carefully places the 
ball, and with an accurate kick he drops 
it into the very middle of the bunch 
around the goal-mouth. Several heads 
bob up, and the ball bounces to and fro 
for a few breathless seconds; then out of 
the scrimmage it comes, for a half-back 
to kick it on the full volley into the top 
corner of the net. 

What a roar! People within miles 
know full well that an all-important goal 
has been scored. Then for the remaining 
ten minutes both sides fight hard for a 
winning score; but defense prevails over 


attack, and the referee’s final whistle 
comes to end a drawn game, a game 
which must be re-played during the en- 
suing week. One thing is certain—there 
will be another great crowd to see which 
of the two sides finally passes on towards 
Wembley. 

Mention has already been made of the 
almost uncanny ability of Soccer players 
in heading the ball; many can run the 
full length of the ground with the ball 
bouncing lightly on their foreheads. As 
a result of this accuracy, over one quarter 
of the goals scored in the leagues are 
scored with the head, a large number of 
them from accurately placed corner- 
kicks. With a light ball on a dry ground, 
headwork is particularly important, and 
it is in this department of the game that 
the professional outclasses the amateur. 
The rules about charging, pushing, and 
unfair tackling are strictly interpreted 
by referees, and, largely as a result of 
this, serious accidents are few. Minor in- 


Human Lives at Stake 


[Continued from page 27] 


1934-35, says Mr. Baker. “When we 
shall have done our best, it will still be a 
‘winter of discontent,’ at least in the 
sense that the feeble and the sick will 
need care and nursing, and that character 
will be forming in several million boys 
and girls under conditions all too likely 
to start young trees in twisted, if not 
crooked, directions. The question square- 
ly confronting us is, what are we going 
to do about it? 

“Let me say again, the burden of re- 
lief the government is carrying does not 
reach this load. It has always been borne 
by private philanthropy. A few years 
ago, large sums were given to these 
causes by rich individuals, but now the 
concentration of wealth has changed. 
Clearly the only answer to this situation 
is that communities—every citizen ac- 
cording to his ability—must accept as 
their own responsibility these ministra- 
tions of mercy and the protection of the 
future of society, which can no longer 
be sustained by the willing hands of a 
generous few. 

“To the extent that we do this year’s 
inescapable task adequately, we will have 
rebuilt the possibilities of American man- 
hood and womanhood for millions of 
people. To the extent that we neglect 
or fail in this task, we will have planted 
and nourished seeds of social disease, 


with pitiful, if not dangerous, conse- 
quences.” 

The 1934 Mobilization for Human 
Needs in the United States, and similar 
movements in other lands, have human 
welfare as the goal in these major divi- 
sions: 

1. Family Service, including medical care of 
the sick; psychiatric treatments; vocational 
training and placement; loans for self-support— 
in short, analyzing the program of the incapaci- 
tated family and aiding it in working out its 
problem. 

2. Health Service, such as home nursing for 
the destitute, caring for victims of tuberculosis or 
under-nourishment; support of clinics and charity 
wards in hospitals; providing health education; 
giving maternity care to prospective mothers— 
and in innumerable other ways providing for the 
prevention as well as cure of sickness among the 
broken families. 

3. Child Welfare, including pre-natal and 
natal care; maternity hospitalization; infant nurs- 
ing care during the early months; education of 
mothers in modern methods of rearing infants 
and growing children. In thousands of cases, milk 
and other food must be provided mothers and 
children. 

4. Neighborhood and Recreational Service. 
Food and shelter alone will not make good 
citizens out of growing boys and girls. In these 
critically trying times, it is vitally necessary that 
playgrounds, libraries, and community centers 
function. For children and adults alike, they are 
the saving element from desperation and, pos- 
sibly, destructiveness. 

5. Protective Enforced 
idleness is a terrific breeder of evil and vice in 


Association Service. 


juries there are, of course, in plenty, but 
it is only rarely that a limb is broken. 

The increasing popularity of the game 
is shown by the soaring attendances at 
important matches, not only in England 
but also in Europe generally. Scotland 
leads in this respect with crowds of 120, 
ooo for her classic matches with Eng 
land; internationals at Wembley attract 
90,000; and 50,000 is a common figure 
for the annual contests between many 
European countries. 

Recently a so-called World Soccer 
Championship was held in Italy, when 
countries both from the Old and the 
New Worlds took part. The steady prog- 
ress and development which football is 
making throughout the world is, in fact, 
establishing one of the few common ties 
which bind the nations together, and the 
time may not be far distant when this 
great game will be symbolical of the 
spirit of international sport and of the 
reconciliation of nations through sport. 


myriad forms. Every community needs its 


tection against the attacks 


of destructive element 
which a sagging morale invites. 

My plea to every reader of Tue Ro 
TARIAN magazine, primarily to those in 
the United States 
campaign is soon to be waged, but in a 


where the intensive 
larger way to those in Canada, England, 
and the other countries throughout the 
whole this 
ment has spread, is to be the man of the 


world where social move 
hour in this program of caring for the 
unfortunate. 

If your community has not already 
organized for this task of caring for its 
own suffering and afflicted and despair 
ing people in an adequate way, may | 
suggest that you be the one to take the 
aggressive leadership? Every Rotary 
club has one or many members of good 
judgment and capable of action, who 


‘can do this job well. 


If organization in your community 
has taken place, voluateer for service in 
the campaign. Be the first to give, and 
give so generously that it becomes a real 
sacrifice. I know there is the tax burden, 
and those of our own flesh and blood 
whom we must help, and that decreased 
income and increased expenses have cut 
us to the bone. Yet, as psychologists and 
biologists tell us, we have undreamed of 
powers which reveal ] 


themselves only 
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when we are faced with an overwhelm 
ing challenge. That challenge in a social 
service way is here. We can meet it 1f we 
will. 

It is life or death for us as well as for 
those we help. We must keep alive our 
heritage of generosity or we die spiritu- 
ally. Time was, centuries ago—and | am 
told it is still true in some backward 
countries—that well-fed people could 
walk unconcernedly by as human skele 
tons collapsed of starvation at their feet. 
It has taken generations to build up hu 
man compassion. Now we realize that 
every man is his brother’s keeper. 

‘Tendencies today are toward standard 
ization and regimentation. We do not 
know how far we will go or where wi 
will land. But whether it is for good or 
ill, or we go to an extreme or not, it still 


yr 


remains an immutable fact that the sj 


f J ‘ 
of benevolence is the spirit of progres 


This kindliness and personal interest in 


the afflicted and the destitute must have 








expression in the new day as well as in 
the old. 

Brewed and distilled for years, this im- 
pulse to service is a part of the greatness 
of every nation. No new set-up in any 
held must be allowed to cripple it. Not 
that any one would by overt act. But 
tendencies can destroy as well as pur- 
poses, so it is up to us by careful proced- 
ure to offset any injury which mass 
action might provoke. Where in all the 
world can there be found more under- 
standing leadership for such vital service 
than in an organization like Rotary Inter- 
national, composed of business and pro- 
fessional men—community leaders — 
dedicated to the maintenance of goodwill 
among all peoples? I have seen first-hand 
some of the benefits which Rotary has 
brought to my own country and to many 
others as well. That is why I say with 
utmost confidence that it can “repeat” in 
full vigor at this time. 

Here is an important thing to remem- 
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ber: Applied intelligence is as n 
as heart-interest, because charit 
dangerous thing. To administer 
out pauperizing is as delicate a, 
tion as surgery itself. Indiscri 
giving is often wasteful and h 
Organized charity, with skilled 
gators and administrators, is the 
An experienced charity or social 
can break down a bogus story in « 
time than a detective. Therefi 
counsel is double-barreled: Refe: 
peals for help to the established 
in your community, and do your 
giving and work through them. 
You remember the old adag: 
creaking wheel gets the most 
The least deserving shout loud: 
lief, while the most deserving 
too proud to ask for help, must b 
out by organized charity. Sta: 
afflicted, they often would rath 
than request alms. It is the poli 
the beat, the neighbor, schoo 
mailman, or milkman who usu 
of their woe to the charities. 
Charity must be administered 
that will help people maintain | 
respect and become self-suppo: 
soon as possible. Money spent 
will return many times the b 
haphazard, personally administered : 
Assistance must continue somet 
years before the families are co 
rebuilt. But the results will be fo: 
tions to come. The boys and girls 
a family, restored to health, contid 
and ambition, become normal 
and heads of healthy, useful {a 
Neglected, they may burden the » 
for many generations to come with 
dren of inferiority complexes and tv 
morals. 
Avoid the impulse to help tho 
are most vogiferous in their dema 
charity. Usually there is a quirk son 
where. I know of one Rotarian w! 
out Christmas baskets. An old lady tot- 
tered in and asked him for one. 
“Sure you can have one, grand 
said. “More than that, I'll take 11 
for you.” 
“That’s all right,” she replied 
don’t need to. I’ve got a taxicab waiting 
Human engineering, the rebuilding 
families, intelligent aid, sustain: 
ance until the job is well done 
the need of the hour. I feel that 
write regarding it to Rotarians 
world, that my appeal will fall 
richest soil possible and will beat 
age worthy of the best traditio 
movement that believe’ “He proti! 
who serves best.” 
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qmall Towns 
weed Rotary 


Continued from page 29] 


reached the conclusion that the need for 

nal fellowship and the consequent 
understanding of our neighbors is just as 
oreat in our smaller cities as in the large 
business centers. Rotary helps bring this 


pers 
per 


as nothing else can. 

2. The fellowship of Rotary has dig- 
yified the business or profession of my 
neighbor in my mind as well as his own. 

In concentrating on your own job, you 
sive it the importance it deserves, but 
your regard for the other fellow’s busi- 
ness is casual. Place him in contact with 
you in Rotary where the values of various 
classifications are considered as parts of 
a community whole, learn to appreciate 
his devotion to his business ideals, and 
you appreciate for the first time that his 
vocation is just as important to him as 
yours is to you. As a part of the com- 
munity life, it is essential too. 

3. Rotary teaches us the worthiness of 
our vocations, 

The conduct of business is more than 
a means of living. It is the method by 
which we serve our communities. The 
small-city business man needs that les- 
son to create and to maintain the ambi- 
tion which is essential to his success. The 
drive and pressure of larger cities have 
forced a recognition of these facts. Ro- 
tary inculcates that principle in its every- 
day activities. It tends to level the 
relative importance of all classifications 
but in doing so raises them all to higher 
levels. 

4. Rotary in our smaller communities 
enlarges the outlook in life and demon- 
strates the futility of little minds. When 
properly organized and functioning, Ro- 
tary annihilates factions among the citi- 
zens who count. 

| do not suppose factions with petty 
grievances will ever disappear in our 
community life, but they will become 
futile if the members of the Rotary club 
will exercise their influence to destroy 
them. And factional strife and misunder- 
standing between the farmer and _ the 
business man disappear when the clear 
light of unselfish community service 
functions to dispel the shadows of petty 
selfishness. I cite this not as a theoretical 
hope, but as a fact proved in many com- 
munities, 

5. Experience in Rotary, and acceptance 
of obligations which membership brings, 
enlarge the man by creating confidence 
in himself and in his ability to express 
himself not only verbally but in action. 
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This surface 


| pete asphalt —gravel mix makes an easy-riding road 
surface with splendid wearing quality. It costs less 
in the first place than any other material giving compa- 
rable results — and is easy and economical to maintain. 


Eight miles recently completed in Brown County, 
Wisconsin (pictured here) demonstrate the quality of 
results obtainable with these materials when handled 
under competent supervision. This job also shows the 
high economy of asphalt in road building. Mr. G. J. 
Cormier, County Highway Commissioner, reports that 
this surface was completed for less than $1,000 per mile! 


Standard Liquid Asphalt was used. The Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) has developed this form of asphalt 
into an effective bonding material, manufactured to rigid 
specifications, It is made in four grades, to fit all seasonal 
conditions, types of aggregate, and methods of mixing, 
and is now being used on approximately 8,000 miles of 


SHOWING THE PRACTICAL ECONOMY OF ASPHALT 


road each year. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) produces asphalt of all grades 
and types for all purposes. There is always one particular form of 
asphalt pavement best fitted for each set of paving conditions and re- 
quirements. Standard Oil (Indiana) engineers will be glad to consult 


with those interested. Feel free to call these men in at any time. 
Copr. 1934, Standard Oil Co. 


TANDARD OIL COMPANY 


S. MICHIGAN AVE. Indiana op. Sem. Cero ran & 


by halt jot every ldypose 
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Time was when the lawyer and the 
preacher were accorded a monopoly of 
addressing their fellow men. How differ- 
ent today! The ways of orators have 
changed and the intelligent expression 
of facts has more appeal than the flam- 
boyant periods of the orator of other days. 

Rotary offers the best field I know of 
for the average business man to learn 
the simplicity of talking while standing 
on his feet. 

6. Rotary makes men conscious of the 
ethics of business and raises the stand- 
ard of conduct among its members. 

This must follow from hand-to-hand 
contacts with our fellow men operating 
under a plan of organization which di- 
rects attention constantly to the fact that 
the best results in satisfaction and in 
profits and in service to oneself come 
through the conduct of everyday life op- 
erating from the motive of rendering 
service. It has been my privilege to ob- 
serve that in our smaller clubs, this funda- 
mental Rotary principle is making a deep 
impression on many members. 

7. With the growth of the number of 
Rotary clubs comes the opportunity to 
break down the walls of community 
boundaries and to enlarge the horizon 
of our personal interests and influence 
through intercity meetings and individ- 
ual visits and rural-urban gatherings. 

Unless you have lived in a small city 
many years, it is difficult to realize the 
petty jealousies and hatreds that can ex- 
ist between neighboring communities, 
rural or urban. Without rhyme or rea- 
son, a deep antagonism, often created by 
a minor incident, extends through years 
and continues to harvest a crop of dis- 
trust and selfishness to the disadvantage 
of all. 

With a Rotary club in a town, we need 
no longer accept such a state of affairs 
as inevitable. Experience of recent years 
proves that Rotarians will not accept this 
condition as a permanent one, but will 
see to it that an intelligent public pride 
and sense of community service will crush 


8 HE circling cones of bison hide 
That made the village of the Sioux 
Rose near as high, spread near as wide, 


O little Western town, as you. 


But small-town sky lines all are great 


And small-town air is clear and sweet 


And small-town folk are friend and mate, 
Not flitting shadows on the street. 


out of existence this unreasoning state of 
affairs. Rotary clubs are thus not only 
bringing communities into closer rela- 
tion, but singly and jointly are doing 
much to create better relations. 

8. The outstanding reaction I have re- 
ceived from Rotary is the observance of 
the growth of tolerance among its mem- 
bers. 

Unless you have a constant recognition 
of your obligation to respect and pro- 
tect the rights of the other fellow, you 
become egotistic in your thinking and 
narrow-minded in your attitude towards 
your neighbors. This condition seems to 
thrive in small communities, but when 
Rotary enters, with its broad-gauged pol- 
icy of respect for and support of the other 
fellow’s vocation, intolerance cannot long 
exist. 

g. 1 like the good fellowship generated 
by Rotary contacts. 

While good fellowship is not the most 
important thing for Rotary, yet our small- 
town clubs could not exist without it. 
A mutual desire to know better your 
other business friends of your town, to 
admire and to respect their good qual- 
ities, and to engage in personal friendly 
relations with them when extended 
among representative men of the com- 
munity will do more than any other one 
thing to make a happy town and to si- 
lence the gloomy Gusses. The interesting 
thing is that once started, this spirit 
doesn’t stop with your association with 
other members of the club. It colors your 
relations with other townsmen, and ex- 
tends to patrons and acquaintances from 
rural sections. 

* * * 


These are my nine points, based on 
my own observation. Sometime ago I 
wrote to several presidents of small Ro- 
tary clubs to check my conclusions. Here 
are two typical case histories. 

President X told of a member of his 
club who, after three months in Rotary, 
was transformed into a_public-spirited 


Small Town . 


By Badger Clark 


No smoke of factories uprolls; 
No market roars with shouted bids. 
The small town’s finest fruit is souls; 
Its prize commodity is kids. 


For while the city struts in pride 
And trumpets far its loud renown, 
The men who govern, there, and guide 
Are children of the little town. 
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citizen, willing to support worthy pro; 
ects whereas he had been cold on them 
before. Another member, after learnin, 
the Rotary precept of service, souvht to 
serve his patrons better by transformin, 
his store from an untidy place into 2 
modern business institution attractive t 
his customers. 

President Y, referring to Rotary club; 
in larger cities as offering programs o; 
culture and education through their bj! 
ity to hire talent, suggested that through 
the necessary self reliance of our salle; 
clubs we have fared just as well in devel 
oping programs which meet our own 
needs. This greater effort we have | 
make returns to us results which ar 
thereby fully appreciated. 

“Our club has been in existence ty 
years,” he wrote, “and when we we: 
organized, some of the boys did not have 
the confidence even to second a motion 
Now these same fellows stand up ani 
make a very creditable showing.” 

From what I have here set down, the 
reader may surmise that I am “sold” on 
Rotary for small communities. | let the 
allegation stand—and yet I would not 
favor the establishment of a new club 
where the city and material for member 
ship would not permit it to function in 
accordance with our ideals. Unless ther 
are enough men of the proper caliber to 
make up a cross section of the business 
and professional life of the city in ques 
tion, men who are in full accord with th 
principles of Rotary and who are willing 
to carry the load imposed by member- 
ship, then Rotary should not attempt to 
enter. 

There are cities of fair size that should 
not have a Rotary club, but [ submit 
myself and my ill-founded judgment o! 
my own town as “Exhibit A” for the con 
tention that many a good potential Ko 
tary club lies buried in prejudice, indi! 
ference, and the pre-conceived opinion 
of those who say “it can’t or shouldnt be 
done.” 


That is the small town’s latent po: 
Some name upon its school) 
page, 
The future hero of the hour, 
The future glory of an age. 


’Twas always so; twill always be 
Small town, the great folks’ startins 
place, 
A small-town boy in Galilee 
Re-routed all the human race. 
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What Rotary Means to My Town 


(Open to Members of Rotary Clubs in Towns of 5,000 Population or Le ss) 








The Rotarian will give a total of $300 in cash 


$ 3 O O prizes for the best answers to this question, and 








Red carey every small city has a 


thrilling story of the Rotary club and 
Community Service. Some of these sto- 
ries of the Rotary club’s influence in the 
community would read stranger than 
fiction. You who know the inside, inti- 
mate story of the Rotary club’s activity 
in all its details, . . . here is your op- 
portunity to win: one, a cash award to 
be given to a club fund, and two, an 
individual cash prize for yourself. 


Three Cash Prizes 


Three cash prizes will be given to ac- 
tive Rotarians (members of clubs about 
which they write) for the three best arti- 
cles of from one thousand to two thou- 
sand words, telling the story af “What 
Rotary Means to My Town.” The first 
prize will be $150.00—$75.00 of this to 
go to a fund to be specified by the win- 
ner’s Rotary club, and $75.00 as an indi- 
vidual cash prize. A prize of $100.00 for 
the second best article will be given— 
$50.00 to a club fund and $50.00 as an 
individual prize. As a third prize, $50.00 
will be given—$25.00 to a club fund and 
$25.00 as an individual cash prize. 


Books for the First 100 Entries 


If your entry is one of the first twenty- 
five to be received (i.e., one of the first 
twenty from the United States and Cana- 
da, or one of the first five from outside 
those two countries), you will receive 
two books—the notable Autobiography 
by Paul P. Harris, founder of Rotary 
International; and the de luxe James W. 
Davidson memorial volume, Rotary in 
the Orient, by Lillian Dow Davidson. 

If your entry is one of the next seven- 
ty-five received (i., sixty from the 
United States or Canada, or fifteen from 
outside those two countries), you will 
get a copy of the Harris Autobiography. 


You Can Win a Prize 

If you are a member of a Rotary club 
in a town of five thousand ( rgzocensus ) 
or less, you may win one of these prizes. 
Rotary clubs in small towns throughout 
the world have had signal success in 
Community Service activities of which 
the following are typical: 
1. Keeping boys and girls 1 

student loan funds, personal counsel, ete. 
2. Camps and hobby fairs for | and girls to 

encourage proper leisure-time activities. 
3. Building and reinforcing community mor 

in umes of financial stress. 
. Strengthening morale of club members in 
1an\ businesses are hchtin 


times when 1 

existence. 

5. Surgical treatment, medical service, anc 
other work tor crippled children. 

6. 

. Improving lib: 
brary facilities to rural communities, ete. 

Judges 

The judges of this contest will be: 
Walter D. Head, third vice-president 

of Rotary International; 

Ed. R. Bentley, chairman of the Club 
Service Committee and member Exten- 
sion Committee of Rotary International; 

W. W. Emerson, member of the Club 
Service and Extension Committees of 
Rotary International. 

Their decisions will be anounced in 
this magazine as soon as possible after 
the close of the competition. 


Rural-urban acquaintance. 


-) 


conditions: extendir 


The contest will close on January 
15 for the United States and Canada; 
February 15 for other countries. 

All manuscripts are to be property 
of The Rotarian and must be received 
by The Rotarian not later than these 
dates to be eligible for prizes. 

Send your articles in early and re- 
ceive one of the extra awards for 
being in the first hundred. 


Address all Entries to 








special awards for the first 100 entries received. 








2k 


W alte } dD. Head 


Ed. R. Be ntley 











hi 


W. W. Emerson 





Contest Editor—Rotarian Magazine 


211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Here is the 1935 Rotary 
Convention Committee 
being welcomed to Mex- 
1co City by local Ro- 
President Hill 
hat in hand) 
led the advance guard 
of those who have the 
responsibility of making 
preliminary 


farians, 


(center, 


arrange- 
ments for this the first 
Rotary) 
be held in a Spanish- 
speaking country. 


convention to 
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Let’s Start Our Spanish Now 
By Dr. John D. Clark 


rR June, 1935, 


Rotary Interna- 


tional meets in 
Mexico City. 
Can 


speaks no Span- 


one who 


ish travel with 
satisfaction in 
Mexico? The an- 


swer is, emphat- 


Dr. John D. Cla 


ically, yes! 

Will the hundreds of English-speaking 
Rotarians and their wives get along sat- 
isfactorily in Mexico if they speak no 
Spanish? The answer is still yes, but 
with the emphasis omitted. 


Is it worth while to learn some Span- 
ish? Yes, with the emphasis restored! 

The English-speaking personnel of the 
hotels, conveyances and police is quite 
adequate when the ratio of visitors to 
home-folks is small. When the ratio gets 
wider, then the visitor who knows a few 
phrases and sentences in Spanish escapes 
the inconveniences of being dependent 
upon an interpreter, who is often not at 
hand just when he is desired. One en- 
counters this situation more frequently in 
visiting places outside of Mexico City, 
than in the city itself—and the charm of 
Mexico being everywhere, almost every- 
one visits the valley, the pyramids, and 
Cuernavaca. 


Fortunately, there probably is no lan- 


guage which people “pick up” more 
quickly, when in contact with those who 





speak it, than Spanish—especially if some 
knowledge of it be acquired beforehand. 
The writer is in an excellent position to 
prove the truth of that statement. 

Thirty years ago in New England, 
toward the end of a college course in 
biology, he was permitted to drop a por- 
tion of the work on vertebrates (the 
specimens smelled badly) and to substi- 
tute Spanish. Twenty lessons followed. 
Never dreaming that he would ever hear 
Spanish spoken, he gave no great effort 
to the work. He passed his examination. 
The lessons were soon forgotten. 

Three years later came a call to service 
in the Southwest, and since then he has 
been a resident of Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, the home-town of Clinton P. 
Anderson, past president of Rotary Inter- 
national. Although Spanish was some- 
times heard in the city, in the country 
where one went hunting and fishing 
Spanish was, years ago, often the only 
language heard or spoken. With never a 
peek at. a textbook or grammar, the 
writer “picked up” a few sentences in 
which such nouns as rabbits, ducks, 
quail, deer, and trout were most fre- 
quently the subjects. A few verbs would 
tie these to simple predicates and, of 
course, the present tense of verbs pre- 
dominated. 

So it was that recently, when he vis- 
ited Mexico “on his own,” the writer 
knew a few fundamentals of Spanish 
pronunciation, a few phrases and sen- 
tences, and a trace of grammar. After 


nine days “south of the border,” ho 
he found that his vocabulary ha 
creased, perhaps, 500 per cent! 
The Mexican is, above everythi: 
very polite. When you are in his 
you are his guest. He is willing to 
you to learn his language, and a 
slightest suggestion from you, he 
correct your mistakes and indicate 


proper use of Spanish words. The writer 


rates highly as two of his teachers, a | 
in a Mexico City hotel and a caddy o 
Mexico City golf course. 

So it is on the basis of experienc 
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theory, that the suggestion to /earn Span 


ish now is offered to the prospective 1935 


convention-goer and his family. Begin 


ning with this issue, THe Rotarian 
offering short lessons with phonet 


nunciation for, the English-speaking read 
er. These will be highly helpful, even it 


they are not learned now but clipped and 


preserved for reference next June. But 


is hoped that many Rotarians will begin 


at once seriously to acquire a start « 
musical language of Old Spain and 
new-world offsprings. 

Because one can learn so much d 
even a short visit in Mexico, if he 
with a proper background, and b 
of such a genuine pleasure of accom 
ment that follows, the writer hop« 


many fellow Rotarians—as individuals o: 


group study classes—will feel the urg 
invest a little leisure time in the stud 
Spanish. It fits in well with the S 
Object of Rotary. 


f 
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th 


sol 
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Spanish Lesson No. I.... Pronunciation 


Note: It is suggested that the student clip each 
lesson—at least this explanatory information— 
for future reference. 

There are five vowels in the Spanish language 
pronounced as follows: 

a—ah—as in father 

e—ay—as in pay 

i—ee—as in meet 

o—o/A—as in the exclamation Oh! 
u—oo—as in moon 

Two or three vowels following each other, 
contrary to English usage, are each plainly 
sounded. Thus the English Christian name of 
Laura is pronounced Lah'-oo-rah in Spanish. 

Consonants which may present slight diffi- 
culties for the beginners are these: 

c before a, o, and u, or before a consonant, has 
a hard sound as in comedor—(koh-may- 
dor’); before e and 7 the ¢ is pronounced 
as in the English word ceiling — cerca 
(sayr’-kah). 
has a hard sound as in give before the 
vowels a, o, and u; and the diphthong a:— 


guitarra therefore is pronounced (gee-tah 
rah). Before the vowels e and i, the con 
sonant g has the sound of our English 4 


as in the Spanish general (Aa 

hk is never sounded in Mexico and South 
America. 

j7 is pronounced as is the English h—jurad 
(hoo-rah'-doh) 


is pronounced (in Mexico) as a sing] ind 


—lla is sounded h, | a 1 


—yoh, and Il 


lu 
mn is pronounced as in English. However, 
when an accent called a tilde, appears over 
the n as in cafones, the pronunciation is 
An-ye h-7 i E1 
canyon, 
followed by wu is used only befor ¢ na 
and sounds like k as in aquel 


and quedar (hay-dahr 
between two vowels, and in t! prefix 


is pronounced as in the Fr 


Practice Sentences ... Useful in Travelling 


The customs control must examine our 
luggage. 

La aduana tiene que examinar nuestro 
equipaje. 

Lah ah-doo-ah’-nah tee-ay’-nay kay 
ayks-ah-mee-nahr’ noo-ays’-troh ay- 


kee-pah’ -hay. 


We need a porter. 
Necesitamos un mozo. 
Nay-say-see-tah’-mohs oon moh/-soh. 


Sefior, will you examine my luggage? 

¢Sefor, quiere usted examinar mi equi- 
paje? 

, Sayn-yohr’, kee-ay’-ray oos-tay’ ayks- 
hah-mee-nahr’ mee ay-kee-pah’-hay? 


Please, open your bag and this trunk. 

Sirvase abrir su maleta y este bail. 

Seer’-vah-say ah-breer’ soo mah-lay’- 
tah ee ays’-tay bah-ool’. 


Have you anything to declare? 

¢éTiene usted algo que declarar? 

 Tee-ay’-nay oos-tay’ ahl’-goh kay 
day-klah-rahr’? 


Not that I know of. 
No que yo sepa. 
Noh kay yo say’-pah. 


No, nothing but wearing apparel. 

No, nada, sino ropa de uso. 

No, nah’-dah, see’-noh roh’-pah day 
00/-soh. 


How much is the duty? 
é Cudnto hay que pagar? 
é Kwahn’-toh ah’-ee kay pah-gahr’? 


What must we do now? 

& Qué tenemos que hacer ahora? 

{Kay tay-nay’-mohs kay ah-sayr’ ah- 
oh/-rah. 


Where is our porter? 
(Donde esté nuestro mozo? 
«Dohn’-day ays-tah’ noo-ays’-troh 


moh/-soh? 


Where is the railv 

¢Donde esta la estacion' 

< Dohn’-day ays-tah’ lah ays-tah-see- 
ohn’? 


ay station? 
) 


Where is the information office? 
¢Donde esta la oficina de informes? 
<Dohn’-day ays-tah’ lah oh-fee-see’- 


nah day een-fohr’-mays? 


Have you a ticket? 
¢ Tiene usted boleto? 
i Tee-ay’-nay oos-tay’ boh-lay’toh? 


When do we start? 
¢Cuando saldremos? 


¢. Kwahn’-doh sahl-dray’-mohs? 


What time are we due at Mexico City. 

A qué hora hemos de llegar a la Ciudad 
de México? 

~Ah kay oh’-rah ay’-mohs day yay- 
gahr’ ah lah see-oo-dahd’ day May’- 
hee-coh. 


Which is my berth? 

¢Cudl es mi cama? 

2 Kwahl ays mee kah’-mah? 

Where is my luggage? 

¢Donde esté mi equipaje? 

i Dohn’-day ays-tah’ mee ay-kee-pah’- 
hay? 


Is this seat taken? 

gEstd tomado este asiento? 

i Ays-tah’ toh-mah’-doh ays’-tay ah- 
see-ayn’-toh? 


s \ \ t > < 
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How iong do we stop here? 
Cudnto tiempo parame aqui? 


« 


« Kwan’-toh tee-aym’-poh — pah-rah’- 
mohs ah-kee’? 


Is this the dining ca 


} P 3 ae 
r, § CSé€ i c Cried c¢ iCaC 


.Ays ays’-tay ayl ko’-chay koh-may 


dor’? 
Where is the atory? 
( D nde esta el excusad ? 


- Dohn’-day ays-tah’ ayl ayks-koo-sah 


doh? 


« 


Do we get out herer 


> Bar NIOS aGCu p 


« i 
~ Bah-hah’-mohs ah-kee’? 
What a beautiful view! 


Oue panorama mas belle 


jKay pah-noh-rah’-mah mahs bay’-yo! 
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Rotary ‘Dads’ to 
Seven Orphans 
| Continued from page 24 | 


to hold a hat at the door as the members 
left 
were counted the $600 


the room. When the contributions 
goal had been 
reached with a few dollars to spare. Many 
members said: “If you need more, let 
us know.” 

A special committee soon thereafter 
went before the county court to take such 
action as was necessary to protect the chil- 
the little 


Their astounding proposal was nothing 


dren and to conserve estate. 
less than that the Rotary Club of Lynch- 
burg legally adopt the Henry brood. The 
plea was granted, and from that moment 
Lynchburg Rotarians became foster fa- 
thers to the family, one qualifying as 
guardian. 

The club decided to keep the children 
on the farm the rest of the school year. 
Many members went out to see the fam- 
ily, contributing in many ways to the 
family’s welfare. The club even went so 
far as to give $88 to the country school, 


so that it could keep open the full term. 


Bi: next year the foster fathers 


thought it wise to move the children to 
Lynchburg, where they were temporarily 
placed in the care of a relative. At the 
end of another year a house was built 
for the family and a housekeeper was put 
in charge. Rotarian doctors gave their 
services free. Others centributed in vari- 
ous ways. 

But children, as all parents know, will 
grow up. To the proud Rotarian “dads” 
it seemed “no time at all” before it was 
necessary to break up the little house and 
send the children off to schools that best 
suited their interests and abilities. Agnes, 
the oldest, went into training at Virginia 
Baptist Hospital. The next three, Elvin, 
Harold, and Emma, were sent to Fer- 
rum Training School; and Ettie, Charles, 
and Ted enrolled at Hughes Memorial 
School, Danville. 

Agnes was graduated, and nursed for 
two years before her marriage. She now 
lives in Newport News and has a fine 
son, making Lynchburg Rotarians feel 
very grandfatherly. Harold and Elvin 
went from Ferrum to Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, where, under the friendly 
eye of the president, Julian A. Burrus, a 
past Rotary district governor, they made 
exceptionally good records, Last June 
they were graduated and secured good 
positions immediately, despite the dearth 
of openings. The boys, worthy grandsons 


of their grandmother, worked their way 
through college, with a little assistance 
from the club. 

Emma took a course in domestic sci- 
ence at Harrisonburg State Teachers Col- 
lege. She, also with characteristic Henry 
self-reliance, voluntarily took a job which 
paid for her board. Last June she was 
graduated and, because of her good rec- 
ord, was offered three teaching positions. 
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Charles finished at the Brownsburg High 


School last spring. He was president and 
salutatorian of his class and won a scho! 
arship to Washington and Lee Uni) 
sity. He decided, however, to follow 

brothers at V.P.I., and is now at ¢! 


institution. 


Ettie and Ted were at Hughes Mem 
rial School last session. Ted, the youny 
est boy, was so well regarded that he was 


lat 
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1 Where the 1933 conven- 54 Thus 1 To nod 47 Nothing 
tion was held 56 Country home 2 Beyond 50 Age 
7 Rotary applies it to busi- 58 Silent but understood 3 Continued story 51 Hail! 
ness 62 A board game 4 Bone 55 Paddle 
12 Entwined 64 High note in Guido's scale 5 Headland 57 To praise 
13 Where the 1932 conven- 65 To think 6 Pronoun 58 Spinning toy 
tion was held 66 Organ of head 7 Old cloth measures 59 Separate 
16 Midday 67 Pulls heavily 8 Symbol for tellurium 60 African poison 
18 Pitchers 69 Eucharistic plate 9 Became hardened 61 Number 
20 Thoroughfare (abbr.) 70 Scheme 10 Girl student 63 To incline 
21 Symbol for oleum 73 To perform 11 The sun 68 Colloquial: sailo 
22 Materials for burning 74 Grain 12 Pronoun 71 Cover 
23 Ceremonies 75 Within 14 By 72 Rotary’s Europ: 
26 Pottery fragment 77 Part of “to be” 15 Toward visory Committ 
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48 Harness race horse working motto is: “We 34 One who provides bail 95 Meadow 
49 To move forward know we can’t please 35 Finish 97 Weight. 
51 Exclamation everyone—but we try 38 Faucet 98 Anglo-Saxon money 
52 Adjective termination to!” 39 Series (abbr.) 99 econ statesman 
53 Senior (abbr.) 105 Contributor to debate in 43 Earth goddess 101 Railroad (abbr.) 
the September issue 45 Article 103 Article 
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viven charge of the books at the school’s 
dairy barn. He kept accounts and records 
and delivered milk and butter to the 
housekeeper. Ettie stood first in her class 
and was senior valedictorian in June. 

It can hardly be surprising to the 


Youth Looks for a 


Continued from page 8| 


Indeed regardless of the field there is need 
for young workers of the very highest 
ability. 

A brilliant young law student may be 
safely advised to follow the law with 
prospects of high achievement. Brilliant 
medical students, journalists, and others 
of the very ablest need hesitate little to 
follow through with the careers they 
prefer. The safest measure of extremely 
high ability in any field is scholastic suc- 
cess in work closely related to the chosen 
career. As a rule, teachers can best advise 
young people as to whether the latter 
have outstanding ability in specific fields. 


Waar shall you tell young people 
who are in the market for “any kind of a 
job”? They will report sorrowfully that 
they have answered every want-ad pub- 
lished for months in local papers; that 
they have worn out tons of shoe-leather 
walking from place to place in search of 
any kind of work whatever. 

Tell aimless youths the facts: Regard- 
less of the applicant or the job, employers 
today pay little or no attention to job 
mendicants. Business men—as you well 
know—seek specific abilities for specific 
jobs. They cannot afford to distribute 
favors—even to youths who desperately 
need work. It is, therefore, a foolish 
waste of time for job-seekers to canvass 
every personnel office, every shop, every 
want-ad advertiser. This procedure usu- 
ally indicates the truth—namely, that the 
youth in question has no special abilities. 
Nor does he know his special interests 
and qualifications. He is a lost wanderer 
in a strange world. 

Let the job-seekers, then, take stock of 
themselves, Let them spend much time 
deciding what fields and for what spe- 
cific jobs they believe themselves best 
fitted. Then they should make a list of 
every concern in the business or industry 
finally selected and offer definite services 
needed by those concerns. Personal intro- 
ductions and acquaintances help greatly. 
A well thought out plan of action helps 
still more. The determination and ability 
to serve prospective employers rather than 
to beg for “just a job” helps most of all. 

What advice can you give young 
people with enterprise but without prac- 
tical experience? 


reader that Lynchburg Rotarians feel 
pretty good at the way their family has 
turned out, Rearing seven children is 
probably a unique Rotary Community 
Service activity, but the Lynchburg club 
feels that the cost—approximately $yo,- 


Job 


Suggest that they become apprentices 
in promising fields. Many employers 
regularly employ young learners ex- 
changing training and experience on the 
job for the unskilled services of ambiti- 
ous beginners. Some apprenticeships pay 
small wages; others none at all. Enter- 
prising career-seekers without practical 
experience are useless at first. So let them 
volunteer to work—without pay if neces- 
sary—for reliable employers with the 
understanding that the apprentices will 
be suitably paid as soon as they are worth 
their salt. Anything you can do to open 
the apprentice field for jobless youth will 
earn you the gratitude of both employers 
and young people. 

This subject is, of course, highly con- 
troversial because of the danger of un 
scrupulous employers taking advantage 
of free or nearly free services. Then, too, 
the NRA codes prevent employers from 
taking on many apprentices. Apprentice- 
ship, however, offers one of the few out- 
standing chances whereby young people 
can learn to become useful, self-respect- 
ing citizens. The system deserves the 
most careful thought and attention. 

Many career-seekers have general abili- 
ty and high energy but no outstanding 
interest. Suggest that they survey the 
possibilities of various kinds of personal 
service. here is a growing demand for 
workers in the following helds of pe rsonal 
service: personnel work; the management 
end of retail work; skilled salesmanship 
which combines selling ability with tech- 
nical knowledge of the product; cost ac- 
counting; market researcland all kinds 
of personal and business service in the 
field of distribution, where research and 
new techniques of bringing producer 
and consumer closer together are urgently 
needed. 

Youths who can afford to travel for at 
least a few months in search of promising 
locales and careers in these are numerous. 
Many, for example, have sought my ad- 
vice from time to time about the best 
regions for newspaper jobs, towns need- 
ing doctors, towns of growing popula- 
tion, cities attracting industries from 
other parts of the country, and so on. 

Tell these fortunate young people that 
not only are small towns more promising 
on the whole than big cities, but cer- 


5! 


ooo—of the seventeen-year project has 
been well spent. The whole experience 
has been a satisfying adventure in ex- 
ploring the meaning of Rotary’s motto 
and those words ot Grandmother Henrv: 


No laboi Of fove ts hard, 


tain regions of the country offer far mor 


opportunity im the long run than otl 
The following regions of the Unit 
States deserve caretul investigation, for 
they seem to offer relatively highes 
curity and stability than other parts of 


the country: 

(1) The Eastern Atlantic Coast 
with the exception of northern New | 
land, and especially the outlying regions 
of metropolitan centers in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, the Eastern Shore otf 
Maryland, and the state of Georgia, 
which rapidly advances into one of t! 
most promising industrial-agricultural 
regions of the country. 

(2) The Southwest outside 
drought region, and especial v the richer 
parts ot Texas, New Mexico, and At 
kansas. 

(3) Notably the Northwest, especial 
around the Columbia River Valley Basin. 
This last region is destined to becor 


one of the greatest new empires ol 


h 
America. Federal reclamation and power 
projects around Bonneville and Gran 
Coulee will,.in time, mean everything 


that President Roosevelt recently pre 


dicted. Young people who can afford to 
| of} lear } I] } 
go through a few lean years here will be 
handsomely rewarded late .. prot ided 
they see to it that power projects are 


pushed through to rapid completion. 


BD ozens of stranded youths are cast 


ing yearning eyes on a “back-to-the-farm” 
movement. Can they make a vo of farm 
ing if they have agricultural training and 
a love of the land? 

Only under two conditions, both of 
which offer high promise. 

First: Part-time tarming of crops use d 
chiefly for home consumption subsist 
ence gardening, in other words—com 


bined with a part-time industrial or 
I 


other job should work out successfully 
with anyone who has reasonably good 
agricultural ability. The combination 
vital. Those who try to make a living at 
small independent farming are doomed 
Second: There are magnificent oppor 
tunities for highly trained central farm 
managers who can manage and operate 
large tracts either on salary, share, or 
some other basis. “Born farmers” should 


be urged to study the possibilities of 





“i 
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farm management. Any well-established 
agricultural college will gladly supply 
them with information. Since I have dis- 
cussed this subject at length elsewhere, 
let me here simply pass on the bare state- 
ment of this new opportunity. 


* * * 


Now for the second part of our ques- 
tion. What can you do for these young 
people? 

The quickest way to turn wishes into 
deeds is for business or professional men 
of a country to gather information about 
trends and opportunities in their own 


neighborhoods and to pool this informa- 
tion in a central bureau which will or- 
ganize it and make it available to young 
people anywhere and everywhere. The 
cost of such surveys need not terrify any- 
body. It will be a labor of love on the 
part of each local survey committee. But 
it requires very little work. 

Suppose Rotarians were to do this. 
Once it became known, volunteer con- 
tributions about new products, new busi- 
nesses, new types of jobs, new openings 
in old fields would begin to pour in from 
all over the country. Rotary is known 
throughout the world for its intelligent, 
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enlightened service. Rotarians have pe- 
culiar power today in guiding youth, {o; 
they are a group carefully selected fron 
business and the professions. As experi. 
enced business men, they—you—could 
easily work out the details of organizing 
national surveys of opportunities {o; 
career-seekers. The demand was neve; 
more urgent. There are few groups so 
remarkably well qualified to do the job, 
Will you undertake it? You in th, 
United States will turn the tide of young 
America toward the American way 0} 
living, with all the self-respect and inde 
pendence that this implies, if you do. 


NRA and ‘Fair Competition’. + « By Clarence $. Darrow 


| Continued from page 13] 


tors and congressmen who voted for the 
repeal would have found their seats oc- 
cupied by others at the following session. 

These statutes have so long been a part 
of American law that they could not 
have been repealed by a frontal attack; 
they could only have been wiped out by 
a large organization like the NRA, that 
had succeeded in making Congress be- 
lieve that the promised blessings otf the 
NRA _ would justify the overthrow ot 
these two well-established protective laws. 
It is passing strange that a law against 
monopoly should have been repealed by 
an organization supposed to have been 
created for the benefit of the common 


people, 


Tur Sherman Anti-Trust Law was 
passed after much discussion and long 
consideration. It grew out of the feeling 
and understanding of the people at that 
particular time. For a great many years, 
intelligent men and women had observed 
and felt the growing power of monopoly; 
the division between the rich and poor 
was constantly widening; new methods 
of business, the growth and development 
of railroads, and the power of concen 
trated wealth called for heroic remedies. 
And the Sherman Anti-Trust Act was a 
heroic measure. 

True it is that the courts had for years 
been modifying and chipping away at this 
law until it lost much of its original 
virility, but still the Act itself has re- 
mained one of the chief obstacles to 
monopoly through forty odd years. Dur- 
ing ‘all this time it was either feared or 
respected by the great majority of the 
American people. It was left for the NRA 
to destroy the statute after the monopo- 
lists had failed. 

The NRA itself was the result of dire 
distress in the land, which now after four 
years of ills and evils is still unrelieved. 


The poverty and dread of our people 
drove them to such desperation that they 
willingly accepted any promised panacea. 
While American citizens had carefully 
protected the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
through more than forty years, they threw 
it away without protest or objection to 
induce Big Business to adopt the NRA. 

It is true that competition has many 
times caused distress and failure; for 
competition does not think or feel; still, 
thus far, we have found nothing to take 
the place of competition excepting mo- 
nopoly, which is but a modern form of 
slavery. Unrestricted business tends to- 
ward monopoly. It gives an advantage to 
the strong, the clever, the selfish and un- 
scrupulous. It is the rule of the jungle. 
The problem in business, and in life, hag 
always been to preserve freedom without 
monopoly. This is an old, old question; 
and it bids fair to plague mankind for a 
still longer time to come. We have solved 
it as we do most questions by taking both 
courses at the same time. 

The backbone of the NRA is made up 
of the big institutions of the United 
States; these monopolies were permitted 
by the NRA to frame their own codes, 
and they fixed their own rates for what 
they wished to sell: oil, steel, coal, lum- 
ber, moving pictures, electrical appliances, 
and, in short, all Big Business. Practically 
every officer and director of each one of 
the big corporations now in charge of the 
management are the same officers who 
had charge of their affairs before. Each 
concern made its own code, and fixed its 
prices for itself. This price was not the 
maximum that they could charge, but it 
was the minimum that they could take. 
They could sell no lower than the price 
fixed, but the sky was the limit if they 
cared to go the other way. 

Small concerns in the same lines of 
business likewise were permitted to fix 


their own prices, with the same provisions 
that they could not lower “hem but could 
raise them if they wished, but the price 
for each, large and small, was ordered to 
be the same in each line of business. This 
seeming fairness disposed of the “chisel- 
ers” but left the big operators to fix 
the rates. 

The wealthy institutions, generally !o- 
cated in the large cities, could afford to 
spend whatever they chose in advertising, 
soliciting, or in making a show. The sma 
manufacturer or dealer, generally living 
in towns or the smaller cities, could hire 
labor cheaper, dispense with extravagant 
advertising, and many kinds of overhead 
and all elaborate show, and be conten 
with smaller profits. It is impossible fo: 
any small dealer to compete with biz 
Business and mass production. The smal! 
er concerns as a rule furnish the only 
competition that Big Business could en- 
counter, and it is obvious that this inst't 
tion alone is rapidly driving all smal 
business out of the field. 


Since this policy has been adopted 
and carried into effect, the so-called ‘‘c! 

elers” are fast going into bankruptcy, and 
the large concerns are taking the field to 
themselves. It is all well enough to talk 
about fair competition and unfair co 

petition, but the opportunity of the smal! 
businessman to compete with the lary 
concerns on equal terms is about as 11! 
as would be a contest in the arena } 

tween a thoroughly equipped prize-fig)t 
er and a child. The statute creating '! 

NRA declared that one of its purposes 
was to establish fair competition, the vcr) 
aim and object of the Anti-Trust Law. 
which the NRA has nullified. No on 
knows the meaning of the term “fa! 
competition”; all business dreads a 
fears competition; all business seeks | 
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prevent and destroy it when it appears. 
Still, competition exists in all trades and 
commerce, and, so far, we have not found 
a way to protect society without it. 

The claim of those supporting the 
NRA that-they are seeking to eliminate 
unfair competition raises the question of 
why the NRA should want to encourage 
competition when in the very law that 
they have produced they have eliminated 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. Senator 
Gerald P. Nye, of North Dakota, has 
called attention to numerous instances 
where corporations and trusts, pretending 
to comply with the codes, or even daring 
to ignore their rulings, have put up prices 
to exorbitant points, and thus driven 
small business out of the field. 

Every one familiar with current events, 
knows something about the amount of 
money that has been lavishly scattered 
broadcast over the western prairies of the 
United States to revive the farming indus- 
try, which is in a grave dilemma. The 
eflect on the agricultural element clearly 
shows the disastrous results of price-fixing 
as we know it. For instance, land has 
been laid waste, animals have been sacri- 
ficed, crops plowed down beyond the 
danger of any one using them, all in the 
name of prosperity-to-come. Scarcity 
boosted prices, but, the drought came, 
which even the shrewdest schemers could 
neither anticipate nor avert, the supply 
was still further diminished, the market 
depleted, and the income thus made prac- 
tically nil. Now the prices are higher, but 
the farmer has nothing to sell or to spend. 

Then, too, the farmer pays an undue 
share of taxes, direct and indirect; his 
land cannot be hidden away out of sight, 
and he is an easy mark for tax-gatherers 
and creditors. And he keeps the farm 
because no one will take it. All told, the 
farmer is worse off than before prices 
were raised for him. Meanwhile, the 
farmer has been made aware of changes. 
The farmer is both a buyer and seller. He 
knows that for all he buys, from overalls 
to gasoline, prices have soared all the way 
from 67 to 120 per cent, determined by 
industrialists who apply themselves to 
“huddling” around tables somewhere and 
wisely deciding such matters. 

The National Granger has issued this 
statement: 

While it is the declared policy of Congress, as 
set forth in the Agricultural Adjustment Act, to 
reestablish and maintain the same price parity 
between agricultural and industrial commodities 
which obtained in the pre-war period, the latest 


index of the Department of Agriculture 

shows that the average level of farm prices now 
is only 68 per cent of the pre-war level. Prices 
paid by farmers stand at 118. This is a spread 
of fifty points to the disadvantage of agriculture. 


The farmer can scarcely buy an article 
that is not regulated and priced by some 
trust or monopoly, from farm implements 
to gasoline, and such gain as has resulted 
from his products has landed in the hands 
of those whose profits were already too 
high in proportion. 

Cotton towels have risen 87 per cent, 
according to a recent compilation; wom 
en’s hosiery, 63 per cent; children’s stock- 
ings, 94 per cent; men’s socks, 67 per cent; 
ribbed undersuits, 73 per cent; cheap 
shirts, a fraction more than 72 per cent; 
and overalls more than roo per cent. 


A+ such rate, it is not possible for the 


farmer to meet taxes, mortgages, and liv- 
ing-expenses. Not alone the farmer, but 
all working-people and small manufac- 
turers and small dealers and their fami- 
lies, who represent about 90 per cent of 
the population of the United States, are 
victimized by present-day conditions, far- 
ing no better where fewer business hours 
are permitted for earnings with which to 
meet the increased cost of the necessaries 
of life. For this vast majority of the citi- 
zens of the United States, the standard of 
living has everywhere been greatly low- 
ered. It seems like adding insult to injury 
to force people to abstain from producing 
those things that all must have if they are 
to exist; to cheapen their earnings, to 
compel them to consume less than usual, 
to resign themselves to poverty, in order 
that the little that is allotted and allowed 
shall stretch just short of the breaking 
@point. 

The Anti-Trust Law may not be the 
perfect and complete checkmate for all 
economic evils of today, but it has long 
served as a strong and potent factor 

toward discouraging and deterring many 
impositions on the humbler competitors 
for a chance in the business world, and 
has kept open the avenues furnishing a 
livelihood for those who depend on their 
labors, without inflicting compulsory idle- 
ness, non-production, and curtailed earn- 
ings leaving them destitute. The Anti- 
Trust Law and Clayton Act safeguarded 
against such domination as today forces 
many heretofore self-supporting men and 
women into bread-lines and humiliating 
visits to the counters of local relief asso- 
ciations. The Anti-Trust Law, and the 
Clayton Act, “suspended” by the NIRA, 
if not killed outright, are made helpless 
and useless under an anesthetic that ren- 
ders them little better than buried unless 
something can be done to revive and re- 
store them. They should not be tamely 
surrendered. They are too important as 
factors against price-fixers and their new 
co6perators, scarcity-dictators. 
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NRA and ‘Fair Competition’ .. . By Donald R. Richberg 


| Continued from page 15] 


theoretically “free” competition. In the 
first place, the anti-trust laws do not curb 
the power of huge industrial units to 
dominate and largely to control the mar- 
kets. In the second place, the unreason- 
able effort to outlaw all agreements that 
restrain trade has proved to be practi- 
cally as unenforceable as national prohi- 
bition and largely for the same reason, 
the lack of public support. 


I stop the long and intolerable de- 
pression it became necessary to mobilize 
the business enterprises of the United 
States in a national effort to put men 
back to work, to eliminate destructive 
wage-cutting and price-cutting, and to 
outlaw unfair trade practices. In carry- 
ing out this program it was evident that 
every combination that restrained com- 
petition in any degree could not be held 
illegal. Indeed long years before the Su- 
preme Court had found itself compelled 
to qualify the sweeping language of the 
Sherman law and had interpreted it to 
mean that only “unreasonable” restraints 
of trade were prohibited. 

To those who complain bitterly of the 
“uncertainty” of the requirements of the 
Recovery Act, let it be pointed out that 
the real “uncertainty” lay in the anti- 
trust laws. There was no one capable of 
determining in advance of a decision of 
the Supreme Court what acts of a busi- 
ness association were “reasonable.” The 
Recovery Act provided a most valuable 
means of assuring law-abiding business 
men of the legality of a large category 
of actions and of making clear to them 
the illegality of another category. Thus 
a vast twilight zone of “uncertainty” 
was reduced to a comparatively narrow 
held. 

The purposes of the Recovery Act 
were defined in Section 1; and coépera- 
tive action was plainly legalized when 
it was designed “to induce and main- 
tain united action of labor and manage- 
ment,” or “to eliminate unfair competi- 
tive practices, to promote the fullest 
possible utilization of the present pro- 
ductive capacity,” or to increase consump- 
tion, to relieve unemployment, to im- 
prove labor standards, or to conserve 
natural resources. The president was au- 
thorized to approve codes of fair compe- 
tition that would “effectuate” these 


declared policies. He was specifically di- 
rected not to approve codes of a monop- 
olistic character, that is, codes which 
eliminated “fair competition,” a term 
which must include normally a free 


competition in volume of production 
and price determination. 

There were, however, written into 
the act several tolerations of even pro- 
duction control and price control, under 
government supervision, as such controls 
might be required in certain instances 
and to a certain extent. The policy laid 
down in Section 1 required codification 
which would “avoid undue restriction of 
production (except as may be tempo- 
rarily required),” and which would 
“conserve natural resources.” The policy 
laid down in Section 7(a), and else- 
where, required minimum labor stand- 
ards which would necessarily affect 
costs and prices. The policy of Section 
4(b) authorized codification to prevent 
“destructive wage or price cutting.” 

When these positive requirements for 
codes of fair competition are placed in 
one scale and the negative (anti-monop- 
oly) requirements are placed in the 
other, the balance between legalized co- 
dperation and illegal restraint of trade 
can be found without great difficulty 
by those who desire to understand the 
law and are not trying to produce mis- 
understanding and confusion. 

It is, for example, wholly consistent 
with the plain language of the law to 
bring about reductions in the production 
of petroleum or lumber or coal (tempo- 
rarily at least) in order to prevent the 


waste of natural resources. It is consistent@ 


to provide limited measures of price 
control in these industries, and in many 
others, in order to stop “destructive price- 
cutting” and to maintain minimum 
wages, maximum hours, and tolerable 
labor conditions. It is equally consistent 
to provide such means of price posting 
as will prevent secret rebates, special 
discounts, and similar examples of unfair 
practices. 

On the other hand, if it be found that 
rules and mechanisms which were de- 
signed to effectuate the policy of the law 
are, in fact, being used to promote mon- 
opolies or to eliminate, oppress, or dis- 
criminate against small enterprises, it 
then may become necessary to excise or 
to modify the code provisions which thus 
contravene the requirements of the law. 
In the absence of previous experience it 
was very difficult to predict how a par- 
ticular rule would work. 

Inconsistency in the codes was, there- 
fore, not a defect but a virtue in the 
formative period. No single set of rules 
could be applied to all trades and in- 
dustries. Nor could the emergency pur- 


poses of the law be served by delaying 
codification for many months so as to 
work out for each industry a code ideally 
adapted to its needs, or one providing 
complete safeguards against the misuse 
of opportunities for concerted action. 

In truth, the public interest was well 
served by permitting each trade and in- 
dustry to adopt its own solution of its 
particular problems and by authoriziny 
a trial period of operation under govern 
ment scrutiny, with reserved powers of 
veto and cancellation. At the same time 
business men were admonished that no 
evasion of the limitations of the lay 
could be legalized by the presidentia! 
approval of a code; and that if the pub- 
lic interest suffered from such evasions, 
there would be a day of reckoning in 
public antagonism to the entire process 
of codification which, if wisely used, 
held forth such a valuable promise 0! 
improved security, and of relief from th 
uncertainties of the anti-trust laws. 

Thus it can be fairly said that present 
difficulties and uncertainties, and the ne 
cessity for revising some codes, ha\ 
arisen—not as the unintentional product 
of unwise legislation or administration, 
but as the inevitable and anticipated 
product of undertaking to establish un 
der great pressure new methods of con 
trolling economic conditions after we 
had learned that the old methods would 
not work, 


I. is a fact that the old theory of com 
pelling individual competition by pro 
hibiting combinations for any purpose 
had never worked. Mass production ha! 
increased, wealth had become concen 
trated, markets had come under arti 
ficial controls, more and more eve: 
year from the passage of the Sherman 
law to the approval of the Recovery Ac: 
At the same time, although unfai 
competition had grown steadily worse 
and unemployment had persistently in 
creased, the anti-trust laws had deterred 
any combinations of business men whic! 
might be effective to stop the destructive 
cycle of wage cutting and price cutting 
From a realistic viewpoint it can be 
fairly said that the National Industria! 
Recovery Act does not set aside the anti 
trust laws—but it does provide for the 
interpretation of those laws in the light 
of present-day industrial conditions and 
necessities. If, as is clearly provided in 
the NIRA, it is unfair competition, to 
pay less than the minimum wages, or to 
work employees more than the maxi 
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mum hours established in a code, it is 
only an assurance of fair competition 
for men to agree not to sell goods at 
less than the cost of production necessi- 
tated by such terms and conditions of 
employment. There can be no monopo- 
listic practice or restraint of trade 
such an agreement of business men to 
insure compliance with a law which is 
designed to remove restraints upon com- 
merce. Yet under previous interpreta- 
tions of the Sherman Law such agree- 
ments might be held unlawful. 


Tr National Industrial Recovery Act 
has in part recognized and in part es- 
tablished new industrial conditions un- 
der which combinations and agreements 
which might previously have been held 
unlawful restraints are now recognized 
to be in fact not restraints upon trade, 
but the necessary means of freeing trade 
from practices that had operated to im- 
pose wholesale restrictions and intolera- 


ble burdens upon commerce. 


There is another change of interpreta- 
tion brought about by the Recovery Act: 
Many acts of private persons, meeting 
privately and under no public obliga- 
tions, which have had a monopolistic ap- 
pearance or tendency, lose that charac- 
ter entirely when taken publicly and un- 
der the supervision of public authority. 
The exchange of information concerning 
prices or restrictions on production, if 
carried on secretly and without respon 
sibility to government, would have many 
implications of illegality. But when in- 
formation is exchanged and policies are 
formulated and published by industrial 
representatives in consultation with rep- 
resentatives of the government, the char- 
acter of the action and its consequent ef- 
fects upon the public interest are mate- 
rially changed. 


Thus the real meaning of Section 5 of 
the Recovery Act is made plain: Actions 
in accordance with authorized code pro- 
visions are exempt from the anti-trust 
laws—not because the laws are thereby 
amended or set aside—but because Con- 
gress has determined that such acts, 
viewed in the light of modern condi- 
tions and necessities, when carried on 
under the safeguards of public super- 
vision, are no longer actually violations 
of the anti-trust laws. They do not re- 
strict freedom of trade, but they operate 
to free trade from intolerable restraints. 
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‘I'm Glad I Ran for Office’ 


| Continued from page 11| 


to use it? Four city administrations came 
and went before the Union Station was 
completed, and I had a front seat to 
observe various methods. 

The Union Station, on which we re- 
sumed work as soon as the War ended, 
was completed in 1925. I spent two years 
operating it, then went into private en- 
gineering practice. One of my jobs was 
the construction of the Chicago Daily 
News Building. The late Walter Strong, 
then the publisher of that paper, got me 
to run for office. 

There had been a big scandal in the 
Chicago Sanitary District. Millions of 
dollars, it seemed, had been spent in riot- 
ous extravagance. A million-dollar bridle 
path that almost nobody ever used had 
been built in order to give somebody a 
contract, and there were other equally 
amazing items. 

Strong and a group of citizens saw a 
chance to clean house on the Board. This 
is composed of nine members. A term is 
six years. Ordinarily, three members are 
elected every second year, and it is im- 
possible in any one year to elect enough 
new members to gain control. But two 
members whose terms were unexpired, 
had died, Their places and three others 
were to be filled. If all five places could 


be won, that would give control. 


Te idea was to select a group of 
candidates who were qualified and, it 
was thought, could win and would give 
a decent administration. Against my 
wishes, I was persuaded to make the 
race. Having entered, I determined to 
try to win. 

Two separate campaigns had to be 
conducted, one in the primaries, the 
other in the regular election. Each lasted 
about three months. I won in the pri- 
maries, so I was six months at it. 

The first thing I learned was the enor- 
mous amount of time a candidate must 
give to get elected, or defeated. During 
my two campaigns I was supposed to 
visit every ward at least once. In Chicago 
proper there are fifty wards, but the 
Sanitary District includes forty-nine other 
cities and villages. I tried to get around. 
Most of the time I was scheduled to 
make three speeches a night, and I never 


got home before midnight. 

It’s not easy for me to make a speech. 
Even for a ten- or fifteen-minute address 
I want to think out what I am going to 
say and prepare carefully. It took a 


lot of time to gather facts and shape 
them up. 

I tried to give my business some at- 
tention mornings, but this was difficult. 
It was seriously neglected. 


Sreaicur campaigning was only 
part of it. I had supposed it was enough 
to state issues and present your qualifica- 
tions. I found it was a good deal more. 
You were expected to build all sorts of 
political fences and be a day-and-night 
side-show. You must be a good fellow, 
go to picnics, parties, club affairs, and 
on a moment’s notice “say a few words.” 
You were supposed to give up evenings 
and Saturdays and Sundays running 
errands for people who might, or might 
not, vote for you. I did enough of this, 
and saw enough that other candidates 
were doing, to realize that a man who 
runs for office or is in office, has little 
home life and privacy such as the aver- 
age man insists on. Some of the errands 
a candidate runs are legitimate, others 
are pure impositions. 

“He wants my vote—then let him do 
something for me.” That seems to be the 
attitude. 

The public exacts this heavy burden. 
Is it any wonder that office holders ex- 
pect a good deal if they win? It’s part 
of the game. Politicians accept it. Maybe 
it can’t be changed. But I think it is one 
reason why we in the United States get 
the kind of government we do. 

The next thing that impressed me was 
the rather low grade of man who makes 
politics a profession, and his lack of re- 
spect for voters. I already had some ideas 
on the first point. Campaigning showed 
me that the fault lies not nearly so much 
with the politicians as with the voters. 
We, who go to the polls—or don’t, choose 
the type of man to govern us, 

Often the contempt of candidates for 
voters was thinly veiled, if veiled at all. 
One night a man running for a fairly 
important office, kidded me for taking 
pains with speeches. 

“Feed ’em bunk,” he said. “That’s all 
they fall for.” 

Can such an attitude lead to more than 
one line of action in office?—if the peo- 
ple are dupes, dupe ‘em! There is a cut- 
ting commentary in a story I heard. 

Former Senator Deneen was cam- 
paigning in a foreign-language com- 
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munity. A young contractor who knew 
several languages and was something of 
a wit, was asked to speak. For fifteen 
minutes he spoke very forcefully, with 
animated gestures, frequently bringing 
in the names of Washington, Lincoln, 
Senator Deneen and other candidates. 
also the Constitution and the Stars and 
Stripes. He received the heartiest ap. 
plause of the evening. Asked afterwards 
what language he had used, he confessed 
that it was no language, just a jumble 
of sounds which he made up as he went 
along. 

In districts where the voters were keen 
and discriminating, I found none of this 
contempt on the part of candidates. They 
laid themselves out to do their best. That 
proves, doesn’t it, that the attitude of 
politicians was derived directly from the 
attitude of voters? 


I ran head first into political hypoc- 
risy. It originated in the primary fight. 
Certain candidates in my party did not 
seem fit for office and I pointed out 
their shortcomings. A couple of them, 
nevertheless, were nominated. We were 
ticket-mates now, and I was supposed to 
climb on the bandwagon and tell how 
well fitted they were. 

I couldn’t do this. I confined myseli 
to my own load. 

Of course I was staggered by the cost 
of running for office. I am not rich. | 
could not have afforded the expense if 
I had had to bear it myself. Even as 11 
was there were many things I could not 
escape paying for, and a check-up after 
it was all over showed that I was several 
thousand dollars out of pocket. The office 
I sought pays $7,500. 


Te facts are plain, if a person looks 
at them straight. All candidates have 
similar experiences. Most public offices 
are not highly paid compared with pri 
vate positions of similar responsibility. 
Even after a man is in office, he is not 
expected to keep all of his salary but 
must contribute to the party chest and 
other undertakings that his job lets him 
in for. To run for office and to stay in 
office, a man must be rich or a crook, or 
have organization support. If he has 
organization support, where does the or- 
ganization get it? What is the guid pro 
quo? 

Politicians as I have seen them are not 
greedier for money than anybody else 
nor anxious to be dishonest. A professo: 
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dreds of them declares that many of 
m are poor financiers. But the de- 


psychology who psychoanalyzed hun- 


th 
Lic 


have to get the money somewhere. 

| do not know the solution. It is a 
dificult problem. But I have the feeling 
that if the public demanded less clap- 
trap and fol-de-rol and were more at- 
tentive to essential matters of public 
ncern, the difficulty would tend to dis- 


cl 
appear. The heavy expense comes in 
“putting on a show.” 

| also found it difficult to get the truth 
to voters as I wanted to. A_ politician 
has all the mediums of publicity and uses 
them all. For six months I made two or 
three personal appearances every night 
That is the best means of appeal, but 
such meetings were not well attended. 
Two hundred was a mob. The average 
movie does better night after night in 


the same spot. 


i WAS in the unique position of being 
endorsed by every newspaper, including 
the foreign-language papers, and they 
were liberal with space. Radio stations 
broadcast my speeches. I used every 
means I knew to explain the urgent issue. 
Yet after it was over, not only the one, 
but many friends asked why I wanted 
to get mixed up in the mess; and some of 
them thought I was after mine! 

I concluded that many people do not 
care enough to use the information 
hurled at them. That would be all right 
if it were not that these very people gen- 
erally squawk first and loudest if politi- 
cians pull something that hurts them. 

The biggest result of my dip into poli- 
tics was the lasting interest it gave me 
in government in general and _ the 
government of my own country in par- 
ticular. Such interest, I feel should be 
widespread. Our failure as citizens, our 
indifference, ignorance, or worse, is alone 
responsible for most political evils and 
the frequent assertion that democracy 
has failed in the United States. 

I do not think it has failed—nor need 
it fail. The best way to safeguard a 
democracy is to take part in it. Wide, 
active participation would lead to better 
understanding of why politicians do as 
they do under present conditions. I think 
it would put “pep” into the demand for 
better conditions, 

The Republic of Venice endured a 
thousand years, and for fully three hun- 
dred of them was a world leader. The 
United States has existed a century and 
a half, but we want Utopia the day after 
tomorrow, and imagine that evils in our 
government are new and peculiar to 
our country. They are not. Demosthenes, 
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The completely indexed Bound Volumes of THe Rorantan 
provide a convenient storehouse of information for reference 
purposes. Program chairmen find them especially useful 
Keep your Rotary magazines on the job! Order your 195} Bound 
Volume of THe Rotarian today. A limited number of volumes 


for past years are also available. 





FOR ORDERING FILL OUT THIs COUPON AND Mua TO 





The Rotarian Magazine, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, IL, U.S.A. 


(After December Ist, send to 35 East Wacker Drive) 


Send to me one 1934 Bound Volume of THe Rotarian @ $2.50 
to be billed on delivery about January 25, 1955 


Send me your price list for Bound Volumes for past years 
Address... , 


a a State or Province.. 























Here is an 
amazing book 
being published 


in a limited edition 
Rotary and 
the Orient 


By Lillian Dow Davidson 
(Edited by James W. Davidson) 


A MODERN Arabian Nights and a Ro- 
tary travelogue all rolled into one. Lillian 
Dow Davidson and her husband, '‘Jim," 
take you on a magic carpet to faraway, 
strange, fascinating places. They let you 
peer behind rare scenes—a sultan's harem, 
the house of skulls, Bali's secret religious 
rites, cabinet meetings of governments 
casting away old traditions and taking on 
modern garb. 


This book constitutes an intimate and frank 
characterization of countries and people 
—and running through these chapters is 
a Rotary narrative of rare charm. 


Bali Egypt Palestine 
Java Greece Cambodia 
Siam Turkey Indo-China 
Burma Arabia Shanghai 
India Malaya Philippines 
Japan Manchuria Singapore 
Korea Formosa Hong Kong 


Tu 1S volume will constitute a memorial 
edition to the late James W. Davidson— 
"Jim" to thousands of Rotarians every- 
where. The book will consist of approxi- 
mately 160 pages, printed on fine book 
paper, 9 x 12 inches, attractively bound, 
and will have all the illustrations (nearly 
150) and maps which appeered with the 
original series of articles published in The 
Rotarian. 

This will be a special de luxe volume, each copy 
numbered and autographed by the author. To 
reserve your copy, mail at once the coupon 
printed below. 

TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL 


THE ROTARIAN, 
211 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


Piease reserve for me one copy of the De Luxe 
Limited Edition of Mrs. Davidson's book, signed 
by the author and numbered. Price, $3.75 post 
paid, Invoice to be sent to me when book is 
mailed. 


Signed ee a ee 


St. & No.. ; eo ee 
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the Greek orator-politician, complained 
three centuries before Christ of political 
oddities that alarm us today. He knew 
the opportunist, the demagogue, the 
hypocrite. 

“What worse charge,” said he, “can 
anyone bring against an orator than that 
his words and his sentiments do not 
tally?” 

Vitruvius, the Roman architect, knew 
about evils of public contracting twenty 
centuries ago. Once I was consulting, 
years ago, with the head of the Chicago 
Plan Commission about the erection of 
Soldiers Field, Chicago’s municipal sta- 
dium, then in contemplation. They ad- 
vocated an initial bond issue of $2,500,000. 
But I protested that $7,000,000 would be 
the amount needed. They told me they 
dared not ask for such a sum... . “After 
we have used up the first issue and peo- 
ple realize the significance of the under- 
taking, we can go back for more.” 
Vitruvius tells how such matters were 
handled in the Greek city of Ephesus: 

“When an architect accepts the charge 
of a public work, he has to promise what 
the cost of it will be. His estimate is 
handed to the magistrate, and his prop- 
erty is pledged as security until the work 


| Continued from page 18] 


inserted into pine and spruce growth, 
where the older evergreens afford them 
sufficient protection and, on the other 
hand, young spruce grows protected by 
birches or larches. Since in Germany, 
young birches are almost more in demand 
than evergreen Christmas trees for deco- 
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is done. When it is finished, if the oy, 
lay agrees with his statement, he is com 
plimented by decrees and marks 
honor. If no more than a fourth has ;, 
be added to his estimate, it is furnished 
by the treasury and no penalty is inflicted. 
But when more than one fourth has ), 
be spent in addition on the work, the 
money required to finish it is taken froy) 
his property. 

“Would to God,” exclaimed Vitruvius. 
“that this were also a law of the Roman 
people... . !” 

Difficulties of government in the 
American democracy are real, but the, 
are not essentially different from those 
that other nations have faced. I think i: 
is going to be a great adventure to share 
in these experiments during the next ten, 
twenty, or fifty years. Young men oj 
tomorrow may find here some of the 
thrill and excitement that their fathers 
found chiefly in business. 

If I were young and looking forward 
to my career, I should consider seriously 
what part I might have in shaping my 
country’s destiny, both as an intelligent 
citizen demanding a lot of real service 
from public officials . . . and perhaps as 
a public official myself. 


‘Green Spaces’ in German Cities 


ration on all occasions, this method, par- 
ticularly at Goslar, was found to be of 
greater economic advantage, too. After 
the birches have reached sufficient size 
to be cut for such purposes, the spruce or 
pine growth has matured enough so as 
no longer to need protection. 
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As one method of preventing drought in Central-and Western states 
(U.S.A.), President Roosevelt has proposed a 100-mile-wide fores' 
shelter belt extending from the Canadian boundary to northern Texas. 
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t is often said that “when a German 


ts down a tree, he must plant another 
This is not literally true. 
natural 


to replace 
Where the 
used to continue the 


if 


seeding method is 


forest, individual 
s are cut down as they reach maturity 


} 


nd are 
: such a way as not to destroy the young 


needed. But each tree is felled 


erowth. 


WwW, [ERE whole areas are cut, the cut- 


is usually done in strips, at right 


rine 
ony 


angles to the slopes. Beginning at the off 
wind side, only every fourth year a com 


paratively narrow strip is cut, to leave 
enough protection for the young growth 


which immediately replaces it. Even then, 


at medium altitude, the damage done by 


The first thinning 


Here is a typical stand of 
many, from which crook« 


oto: U.S. Forest Service. 
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out is then done after twenty-five vears 


and every successive seven-year period, 

At Frenkfurt the thinning is done by 
the poorer population who are allowed to 
obtain their fuel by cutting out, under 
supervision, the trees that are not needed. 


They are also given permission to re 


lh 


1 
t 


) 
would otnerwisc 


move the stumps, whic 


remain to rot. 


We saw no fire-blackened areas to mar 
the green in any German forest. At 

Sut , 
Goslar, only about fifteen acres have been 


destroved bv fire within the last hitteen 


years, This is the result of adequate super 
vision, of a good road system which 
permits casy access Of fire-hghting equip 
ment. People may camp only on certain 
designated grounds on permission issued 
by the forester. | arger partics must en 
SULUe fr in the Black I est, Baden, Ge 


j j ’ P . . ] 
d and defective trees have been removed. 
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A Holiday Gift That 
Wins Real Friends! 
ss arcry one 


THANK THE F 
FIRM WHO SENT : 


ME THIS 
AUTOPOINT! 





OU couldn’t find a Christmas gift { 
tomers a! + piv business contacts tl 


more appreciated than an AUTOPOINT pe 


Men who receive AUTOPOINTS use them t 
times a day; and every use of your AuTt 
gift, stamped with your name, makes a 
remember you | antly. For here 
cil with the patented Grip-Tip. It1 
write down to the t eighth of an h. ‘J 
can’t break and fall out. Autopoint | 
trouble p 0) } \ nly two 1 \ 
can’t jam and get out of ord 

And any man is proud to carry an A 
POINT! S t ‘ ned ind 
jewel-bright Bakelite in the most px 
ors, it looks like what it 1 the h 
kind of gift. Write today, and let 
how to delight « ery ( on on y 
Christmas list. It w al e vi 
learn how little « paratively th 


gift pencils cost 
AUTOPOINT 
1801 Foster Ave., 


COMPANY 
Dept. R-11, Chicago, II. 





Whe Better Pencil 
Autopoints are Available at all Reliable Stationers 





In applying for patents 
Don't risk delay in pr 
tecting your ideas end 
sketch or model f 
structions or write fe 
FREE book 
tain a Patent,"’ and 'Re« 


How to Ot 


Free Book 


Contains valuable ord of Invention" forn 
information relat- N 
° 


charge for inforr 
ing to patent pro- 


tion on how to proceed 


cedure. A copy will : 
be sent to you with- Communications strictly 
out charge or confidential. Prompt, 


obligation. careful, efficient service. 


CLARENCE A. OBRIEN 


AREOISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY 


598—A Adams 
WASHINGTON, D.c. 








How to Cash-in 
with Your CAMERA 


Magazines, Newspapers, Advertisers, are 
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tos every week! Make ¢ 

time—taking humear terest 1 

while you earr how t t 

you how by mat Fascinat 

te r ing Service he 

wor bligation fo FREE PROOK H 

Money wk Universal Photographers, Dept 641 a. 
S3ed Street. ‘New York City 











PORTABLE ELECTRIC DRILLS a 

Highest grade tools. Ample allowance for 

overloads. For all light and heavy work. Capacities 

in metal—'n", 14", 5", 44", 2", 54” and 1". Also port- 

able electric hammers, grinders, buffers and groovers 
Ask for Catalog R-11 


WODACK ELECTRIC TOOL CORPORATION 
4636 W. Huron Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Gernmany’s Municipal Forest Areas 
FoRESTS 
Pe IN (Crry Limirs) Toral 
19 INSIDE OurTSsIDI 
Berlin 1 55,277 55,277 
Hambur I 5 90 9005 
Cologn 8 14 1,457 548 2,( 
Municl 7 405 3,954 4,419 
Leipz. I 4 2,586 $20 3.4 
Issen 57¢ 
Dre n 631 6 299 7395 1,037 
Bresla 615,9 114 5,029 5,029 
Franktort M 535 ) 10,473 1,260 11,733 
Hanoy 44 3,9 5 2,290 1,043 3.333 
Nu burg* 416,32 573 269 84 
Stuttyvart 9,2 3 2,618 12 2,63 
Bremen 8 a) 
Magdeburg 8 728 227 227 
Kiel 219 7 842 106 948 
Augsburg 17¢ 33 3,547 145 3,695 
Lubeck 129,9 545 27 6,51 6,827 
Freiburg 94,3 50 7,510 976 5,756 
Gorlit 6 72,430 72,43 
l ’ 5 2 303 595 
* By annexation of t " } ; to population 416,500; area, 33,399 acres, 
ot w h 9 1 

Fig 19 











gage the services of one of the forest 
keepers to build their fire for them and 
to see that no damage is done. But the 
greatest safeguard is the fact that by in- 
stinct and education the Germans are 
careful in their treatment of public 


property. 


DD. Cserman municipal forests pay 


During most of their history they not 
only balanced their budgets but turned 
over a considerable profit to the taxpayers 
of the cities which owned them. Not only 
did the forests of a city supply its own 
citizens with building material and fuel, 
but the business-like management of these 
enterprises has found a foreign market. 
The city of Frankfurt-am-Main, for in- 
stance, sells lumber to barrel makers in 
Holland. But growing economic national- 
ism and the increased Russian exports 
have cut down the market for German 
wood. Even more serious had been the 
diminished domestic market in Germany 
because of the slowing down of Ger- 
man business in recent years. So the 
forests today cannot make as good a 
record as formerly. In Freiburg, the forest 
in pre-war, years brought in an annual 
surplus of 200,000 marks and in 1927 it 
was 156,000 marks, but last year this 
forest showed a small deficit. Frankfurt 
has not been able to balance its budget 


In the municipal forest at Frank- 
fort, Germany, oak and beech 
have been frozen back and planted 
to spruce and white pine. Careful 
policing is a part of the system. 


within the last four years, mostly because 
of emergency relief work undertaken ta 
counteract unemployment. 

But it does not occur to German citi- 
zens to doubt the value of these forests 
because of reverses. If they were of no 
economic worth, it is likely that the 
Germans would continue to maintain 
them for their esthetic and recreational 


value. 


On one Sunday, 80,000 people of 
Frankfurt—almost one-sixth of the popu- 
lation—trooped into the municipal forests 
for a day of simp'e enjoyment of contact 
with nature. A few of them went by 


Photo: U.S. Forest Service. 
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automobile; a few by street car; most of Ty 
them went on bicycle or on foot. 

This is the permanent justificat 
the undying German municipal fo: 

Now, as an American Rotarian, 
I address myself directly to my co a 
men and say that German munici; le 
forests are a rebuke and an inspi: 
to the American visitor? If our econ 
need of them is not so great, our econ 
ability to create and carry them 
greater. Our recreational and _ spiritus al 
need of the forest close at hand is as 
as that of the Germans; we should 
and enjoy them as much 


C, IICAGO has the Cook County | 
est Preserves; New York has Bear } 

tain Park; Westchester County | 
forest preserves; a few other American 
communities have them. But most A 
ican urban communities are without them ( 
We have the land to spare and the 

to buy it; we need only the vision 

the determination to bring the forest 

to the factory chimney and the 

ment house. 





We have something which Ger: 2 
in the latitude of Labrador, has , 
long growing season. In Germai 
takes 80 years to mature a beech; 1 2,§ 
pine; 110 for spruce, and 180 for 
One generation must plant for th 
Yet the Germans have never lack 
patience or the selflessness to preser\ 
add to their forests. How much mo 
how much shorter time, could we 
plish, if we made it our goal to give « 

American city a municipal forest. ' sa 
could see results in our own lifetime. pa 

Is not here a chance for Rotarians to 
lead? * 
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tetters from Readers 


Other comment from Rotarians will be found on pages 2, 32, and 41. 


Teach Safe Driving 
think Ab Jenkins’ “Drive so as to Arrive” 
August issue is excellent. ... We have a 
long way to go in solving the traffic problem. 
First, ‘we must adopt a set of laws, uniform 
‘nq the entire U. S. They should be made short 
snappy, simple enough for any one to un- 





derstand. These laws should be taught in th 

lic school from the sixth grade and through 
} school. Fifteen minutes each week would 
be sufhcient 


Next there should be a driver’s license. Every 


one driving a car would be required to take 
ra ee 


an examination and obtain a grade of 


ICAaSt 


ety-five per cent to get the license. Upon 





pt, the party should be informed that all 
tors of these laws will be punished by fin 
ntence, revoking license, etc. 

Common courtesy towards your fellow man 


uld do the job, but this has failed. We must 
t some other method. 

MiLT. Pontius, R 

Manager, Brookville Auto Comp. 


Brookville, Ohio 


a i, . 
‘ - - - 
30 Miles is Fast Enough 
Few persons know the tremendous force of 
to in motion. For instance, that a car weighing 
2,800 pounds travelling go mules per hour is 
ving 58 feet in a second and has a kinetic 


er second. 


ry of 4,709,600 foot pounds { 


t 


\t 50 miles per hour, this car moves 73 fect 
per second. Its kinetic energy 1s 7,460,600 foot 
pounds per second. 

At 60 miles per hour, it covers 88 feet each 
second, kinetic energy becomes 10,841,600 foot 
pounds per second. 

The author of “Drive so as to Arrive’’ advises 
you to stay off the highway unless you are pre- 
pared to drive 4o miles per hour. His idea seems 
to be “Keep up with the traffic.” That would 
be good advice if you could keep up at that 
pace. However, 10 per cent of the cars on the 
highway travel at upwards of 60, and 35 per 
cent go considerably faster than 40 miles per 
hour. 

I have driven cars since 1910, and have owned 
and driven eleven different autos. In the past 
ten years I have averaged 1,000 miles a month 
over high speed highways and city traffic. 

I do not agree with this speed driver’s views. 
I do not suppose that many drivers will agrec 
with me. My rule is 20 to 25 miles per hour 
in the city and 30 on country highways. Faster 
speed only when the few minutes I save are 
valuable. 

At 30 miles per hour, the speeder can pass 
me with little danger. A car going 60 will flash 
by me while I go 70 feet—if I were doing 40 
miles per hour it would require 110 feet to pass. 
In that extra 40 feet danger lurks. 

The curse of the slab is the car doing 68 that 
tries to “take” a 65. Seventeen seconds are re- 
quired for the “taking” if the bumper of the 
passing car is 34 feet behind the bumper of the 
slower car when it turns to pass; and the dis- 
tance between bumpers is 34 feet when the 
passing car gets back into its lane. The distance 
of the race is 1,680 feet or close to a third of a 
mile. 

As a safe and sane speed I prefer 30 miles per 
hour, It may take longer, but the time saved 


must be valuable to warrant even a 40 mile an 
hour speed to the man vy knows and respect 
speed torces and energy fact 

The kinetic energy at m. p. h, is tw 
lion foot pounds px 
Time should be valuable to justify driving w 


an added, an extra 


sand foot-tons perc! 
quart of nitro-glycerine. I have no q 
speed. It is a splendid thing when 
but it is like T. N. T. Safety 
in these commodities 
G. G. (Bert GREENW 
Greeni Qa Lestit 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Learn Esperanto for Mexico Cit; 


I have just completed ng in the ( 
issue of Tue Re IAN the « t | kK 


Von Frenckell with M: 
relative to the use of Esperanto. 
Having drawn my ¢ 


debate, I am prone to side with Dr. F: 


for the reason that Esperanto, one c n 
language, would lead t better 1 

n I 2) 

neta that 

English, Spanish should be used; if S| 
the mother tongue, English sl} d b 
for the reason that English and Spanish are t 
easiest of all languages to learn. I take exc 
tions to Dr. Dawson in this regard, ; | 
the opportunity to study Spanish for two year 
and found that its idioms were most difficult 
to master. This would not be the case with 


Esperanto. 


It would be logical to use Esperanto at int 


national conventions so that everyone we in 
derstan<| the other without the use of int reter 
which ir a larger sense detracts fr what | 
been said concerning any subject which might 
be up for debate. What an advantage it would 
be for all Rotary delegates to b t¢ al 


and understand Esperanto at the Rotary 
national convention in Mexico City this coming 
year! 

Let us all learn Esperant 


Readers interested in othei mment on the 
I speranto debate, «¢ 
Those who would learn a language highly use 
ful at the 1935 convention, should turn to page 


48 and 49.—The Editoi 


Dewey ... Feather... Robinson 


This is to advise that the writer read with 
keen interest each of the three splendid article 
under the general theme, “Crime—Can it be 
Curbed” (September—Dr. John Dewey's Charac 
ter Training for Youth; William Feather, Let’s 
Use the Grand Jury; Charles Larned Robinson’ 
What Rotarians Can Do About It). You are to be 
sincerely congratulated for directing the readers 
to articles of such momentous importance and 
timely discussion. Keep up the good work. 

Rosert D. Van TasseL, Rotarian, 
Judge, Orange County Juvenile Court. 


Orlando, Fla. 
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9 OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS 
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Send for Catalogue No. 50 
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Helps for Rotary Club Program Makers 


oe is a month notable to 


many Rotarians because of Armistice and 
Thanksgiving Days, events which nu- 
merous clubs plan to observe. The pam- 
phlet Planning Club Meetings in Ad- 
vance (a Rotary International folder, 
form No, 251), takes account of this for 
it leaves the second week “open” and 
suggests “Thanksgiving Program” for 
the fourth. 

For the first and third weeks, however, 
it is proposed that meetings be devoted 
to rural-urban relations and former mem- 
bers. The following references will be 
found useful, especially when studied in 
relation to the definite and specific pro- 
gram outlines on both topics, available 
from the Secretariat of Rotary Interna- 
tional, 211 West Wacker Drive. 

Several articles appearing in this issue 
of Tue Rorartan readily lend themselves 
for use in the development of programs 
on other topics. The lists of supple- 
mentary material here given may be 
quickly expanded by a few minutes with 
The Readers Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture, found in most public libraries of 
the United States. It indexes articles in 
more than a hundred magazines. 

Use of Rorartan articles in developing 
local-talent programs is apparently on the 
increase. Frequent letters from club of- 
ficers and program chairmen tell of ex- 
cellent talks and discussions being de- 
veloped around Rotarian features. One 
correspondent stresses the advisability of 
asking, at the weekly meeting prior, that 
all members read the specified article. 
“It makes for more interest and a stim- 
ulating discussion,” he writes. If you 
have other suggestions on how this de- 
partment may be made more useful, we 
shall be glad to hear from you. 

—Tne Epirors. 


FIRST WEEK — Rural-urban Meeting 

(Community Service) 

MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
From Tur Rorartan— 

Small Towns Need Rotary. Fred H. 
Clausen. This issue, page 28. Note also the 
editorial Our Country Neighbors on page 
30 and the announcement on page 47; both 
suggest program possibilities. 

Rotary Plows a Friendly Furrow. John H. 
Millar. Mar., 1930. Value of Rotary in 
bringing closer the farmer and his city 
neighbor. 

Building Boys for Tomorrow. F. D. Hurst. 
Sept. 1930. Rotarians of Ogden, Utah, un- 
derwrite the cost of 15 blooded heifers for 
outstanding farm boys. 

Helping the Farmer to Help Himself. 
Daniel Rochford. Apr., 1932. Diversified 
farming is highly successful in Minnesota. 








Tune in, Novermber 15 on 


Inter-American Broadcast 


= Rotary clubs of Schenectady, 
N. Y., U.S.A., and Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, will stage a joint meeting 
by radio, November 15, at 9 P.M., 
U. S. Eastern Standard Time, or 10 
P.M., Argentina time. 

The Schenectady program will be 
broadcast over short-wave station 
W2XAF, wave length 31.48 meters, 
9,530 kilocycles. The Buenos Aires 
program will come over short-wave 
station LSX, wave length 28.98 
meters, 10,350 kilocycles. 

Two receiving sets, one tuned for 
each station, will be required to get 
both programs. These sets will be 
provided and operated without 
charge or obligation upon request 
from local Rotary club secretaries to 
the local representative of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, in the United 
States; of the Canadian General Elec- 
tric Company, in Canada; or of the 
International General Electric Com- 
pany, in South and Central America, 
Mexico, and Cuba. 

President Roosevelt, of the United 
States, and President Justo, of Ar- 
gentina, have been invited to ex- 
change greetings. Both are honorary 
Rotarians. Brief addresses are sched- 
uled from Paul P. Harris, founder of 
Rotary, and President R. L. Hill. 

The occasion is the fifteenth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Buenos 
Aires club, and an intercity meeting 
for clubs in southeastern New York 
state and Bermuda. 


Other Magazines— 
4-H Club Conservation in Minnesota. Na- 
ture Magazine, May, 1934. 
4-B Clubs Face Forward. C. Fitzsimmons. 
Journal of Home Economics, Oct. 1933. 





PAMPHLETS 
Rural-urban Acquaintance Promotion. 
Pamphlet No. 39, Secretariat, Rotary Inter- 
national. Also special program outline. 
The National Influence of a Single Farm 
Community. Emily Hoagg. United States 
Dept. of Agric. Bulletin No. 34, 20 cents. 


THIRD WEEK—A Former Members’ 
Meeting (Club Service) 
MaGazinE ARTICLES 
From Tue Rorartan— 
The “Ex” Again. An editorial. Mar., 1934. 
In, Out, and In Again. By a Past District 
Governor who explains his reasons for re- 
entering his Rotary club. 
Back and Happy. An editorial. Apr., 1934. 
Out, But not Forgotten. Editorial. June, 
1934. 
PAMPHLETS 
—For various program suggestions write to 
Secretariat of Rotary International. 


Five More Suggestions 
for Club Programs 


JOBS FOR YOUTHS (Community Se; 
Every community has its idle young m 
women. That fact is at the root of the 
so-called youth problem in all countries. Dr, 
Walter B. Pitkin’s Youth Looks for a Job, 
page six, this issue, provides a good 
for a speech. Other references: 


MaGAZINE ARTICLES 
From Tue Rorarian— 

New Leisure to Learn. L. V. Jacks. \{ 
1934. 

Other Magazines— 

Outlook for the 1933 Graduate. J. F. \\ 
gan, School and Society, Aug. 26, 193 

Surplus Generation. Ladies Home | 
May, 1934. 

What Business Advice Shall I Give M, 
Son. C. Field. American Magazine, 
1933- 

Your Chances in the New Era. W,.): 
B. Pitkin. Scholastic Magazine, Mar. 
Apr. 14; May 26, 1934. 

The Class of 1934: Lights—Action— 
Camera! Christian Science Monitor \i 
Magazine, June 6, 1934. 

Education for What? L. Bryson. S: 
Graphic, Dec., 1933. 

What Kind of World Are Young People 
Facing? H. C. Bennett. Scribner's ) 
zine, July, 1933. 

Career Control. New Outlook, Sept., 1 

This Town Has Became a Father. 
Waldron. American Magazine, Nov., 19 

Books 

New Careers for Youth. Walter B. P 
Simon and Schuster, N. Y. $1.50. 

The Chance of a Lifetime. Walter |} 
kin. Simon and Schuster, N. Y. $2.00 

Choosing a Career. Augustus W. T: 
Stratford Publishing Co. $2.00. 

Vocational Guidance, Principles and 
Practice. Century Co., N. Y. $3.00. 


* * * * 


VOTING: A CITIZEN’S RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY (Community Service). In the | 
States, this is a peculiarly timely topic. | 
not a discussion on I’m Glad I Ran for Of- 
fice, by Joshua D’Esposito, page 9 
issue? Other useful references: 

MaGazINE ARTICLES 

From Tue Roraritan— 

Wanted: a Political Emetic. Me: 
Nicholson. Mar., 1930. 

My Home Town Atchison. Ed. W. |! 
Sept., 1933. 

No Sale Here for Red Ink. Neil M. © 
Dec., 1933. 

The City That Found Itself. Elmer 1 
Dressman. Jan., 1931. 

Other Magazines— 

Adventures of a Tax Leaguer. H. Stee! 
Saturday Evening Post, Nov. 4, and No 
II, 1933. 

Rich Young Man in Politics. Satur. 
Evening Post, Dec. 9, 1933. 

Turn the Robbers Out! Collier’s, May 
1934. 

Wanted—A Trained Public Servant. 
Forum Magazine, Oct., 1934. 
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What Do We Want from Texas? Harold 
S. Buttenheim. Survey Graphic, Aug., 1934. 

I Hold Office. Holmes M. Alexander. Har- 
per’s Magazine, Sept., 1933. 

MPHLETS 

The Citizen and His Government. Thomas 
H. Reed. Univ. of Chicago Press, 10 cents. 

Community Service Activities: Sugges- 
tions to Rotary Clubs. Pamphlet No. 16, 
Secretariat of Rotary International. 

Wanted: Intelligent Local Self-Govern- 
ment. George O. Fairweather. University of 


Chicago Press, 25 cents. 

OKS 

The Great Game of Politics. Frank Rich- 
ardson Kent. Doubleday, N. Y., $2.00. 

The Future of Political Science in Amer- 

Bernard Shaw. Dodd Mead, N. Y., 
“5 cents. 

The Great One—a novel of political 
in the United States. Henry Hart. John Day, 
N. Y., 92.50. 

o ADDRESSES 

Trends in Government—a series of non- 

partisan addresses presented by the Com- 


ica. 


life 
11¢ 


Education by Radio each 
Tuesday evening over N.B.C., Oct. 2 to 
Jan. 29, 7:30 to 7:45 Eastern Standard 


mittee on Civic 


Time. Copies of program giving full utes 
(also speeches, for a nominal sum) may 
be secured from the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education, 60 East 
Forty-second Street, New York City. 

. - - * 


CITY BEAUTIFICATION (Com 


Service). Why not put idle men to work mak- 


munity 


ing the community a better place to live in? 
Edward J. Meeman’s ‘Green Spaces’ in 
German Cities is suggestive. Also: 


MAGAZINES 


Sylvan Germany. R. T. Fuller. Travel 
Magazine, Aug., 1933. 
Gardens of Trees. R. H. True. Science 


Monthly, Aug., 1933. 

Out of the Woods; program of Industrial 
Reforestation. W. Compton. /orum Maga- 
zine, Feb., 1934. 

Public Forestry or Private Devastation? 
New Republic, June 27, 1934. 

A Gospel of Forests. Paul D. Hasbrouck 
Christian Science Monitor Weekly Maga- 
zine, Aug. I, 1934. 

FILMs 

Forestry and Nature Study; Forest Con- 
servation; Our Forests and What They 
Mean to Us. These are 35 mm. film 
strips; $2.00 for each subject. Society of 
Visual Education, 327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. 

* * 

GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ( Voca- 
tional Service). How far should government 
go in regulating competition? This month’s 
debate between Clarence Darrow, who 
headed the consumers’ investigation on NRA, 
and Donald R. Richberg, director of the In- 
dustrial Emergency Committee (this issue, 
pages 12 and 14), provides authoritative 
opinion “to prime the pump” for a stimulating 
club discussion. Other material: 

MAGAZINES 

Who Started This Regimentation? John 
T. Flynn. Scribner's Magazine, Oct., 1934. 

More Business in Business. Samuel Crow- 
ther. Saturday Evening Post, July 29, 1933. 

Farewell to Laissez-faire. H. C. Commager. 
Current History, Aug. 1933. 

Freedom and the Lone Wolf. R. Burlin- 
game. Harper’s Magazine, June, 1934. 


Should the Codes Survive? William A. 
Orton. Current History, Aug., 1934. 

Darrow—and Price Fixing. William Hard 
Survey Graphic, July, 1934. 

Balance Not Planning Is Richberg’s Aim. 
Frank L. Kluckhohn New York 7 
Ma gazine, Sept ), 1934 

Industry and the Recovery Act. S. 

Ma vazine, Feb., 1934 

Private Business and Public Opinion. A 

A. Berle, Jr. Scribner's Magazine, Feb., 1934 


PAMPHLETS 
Our Common Enterprise—A | Way Out 
for Capital and Labor. Is et No. 1 
Pollak Foundation, Newton, Mass., 5 ¢ 
Codes of Standards of Correct Practice. 
Pamphlet No. 33, Secretariat, Rotary Inter 


national. 


Books 
Government Rules Industry. Michac! | 
Gallagher. Oxford Univ. Press, N. Y., $2 
Codes, Cartels, National Planning. |! 
Burn. McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y. $4 
The Method of Freedom.Walter Lippmann 
Macmillan, N. Y., $ 


* * * 


THE RELIEF PROBLEM (Comm Serv- | 
ice}. The govern t ll 1 
what individu 
room for private « R Albert D. 
Lasker’s Human Lives at Stake, and the: 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
From Tue Rorarian— 


Manhattan Salvage. | EB. ¢ 
Nov., 1933. 

You and Unemployment. Linton B. Swit 
Dec. 1933 


She Couldn’t C _nme a Tire, But—. Wi 
lard Price No 

The Muncie Plan Ww orks Out. Leland D 
Case. Apr., 1932 


Hey You Kids, Move On! A. Wayne Mi 
Millen. Mar., 19 
Got Five Minutes for a Boy? Frederick | 


Baker, Feb., 1934 
Recreation for Regina’s Idle. Robert Cook 
Mar., 1934. 
Other Magazines— 
Men Off the Roads. Gertrude Sp: 
vey Graphic, Sept., 1934. 
Whither Self-Help? Paul S. Taylor and 
Clark Kerr. Survey Graph July, 1934. 
Big Hearted Public. G. Spring: 
Feb., 1934. 

Lest We Forget. M. M. McBride. G 
Housekeeping, Nov., 1933. 

Broken Lives: A Challenge to America. 
Newton D. Baker. New York Times’ Maga 


zine. Oct. 7, 1934. 


7 


Books 
The Art of Helping People Out of 
Trouble. Karl de Schweinitz. The Survey} 
112 East roth St., N. Y. $2.00. 
Burden of Unemployment—A Study of 
Relief Measures i in 15 American Cities. 
Russell Sage Foundation, N. Y., $2.00. 


PAMPHLETS 

What Shall We Do with the Beggar? 
The Welfare Council, 122 East 22nd St., 
N. Y., free. 

“Miss Bailey Says—” Practical Talks in 
which an Experienced Social Work super 
visor discusses day to day problems with 
her workers. In two pamphlets—6o cents 
each. The Survey, 112 East 1oth St., N. Y. 

Community Service Activities: Sugges- 
tions to Rotary Clubs. Pamphlet No. 16, 
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with a 
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For years the name “ Bismarck’ 
has been a mark of good food. 
You will also appreciate the 
quiet, restful rooms in this 
modern, well-equipped hostel- 
ry... the newest in the loop. 


In the spacious block-long 
lobby, amid settings rich in 
refinement, you meet your 
friends—for that date—with- 
out jostling through a crowd. 


In the beautiful Walnut Room 
you are entertained with 
radio's favorite orchestra. A 
delightful and vibrant floor 
show is featured nightly. 


In the cozy Bierstube with its 
quaint Old-World atmosphere 
you may join the gay Bavarian 
Ensemble singers and danc- 
ers in their rollicking songs. 


Rooms without bath, $2.50 
Rooms with bath, $3.50 up 


ISMARCK 


OTEL 
RANDOLPH ATLA HO CHICAGO 











PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


tic oddities and other entertaining and unu- 
sual material arranged for public speakers, 
club papers, advertising messages, etc. Please 
write for free information. 

NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
303 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 








| 
Interesting sketches, illustrative facts, authen- | 
| 
| 
| 




















ACT 
Sonor I 
CUSTOM SHIRTS 


Finely made custom shirts cut exact measurements 


Choice of fimest quality new fat lusive potterns 36 
years of custom shirt making servin D satisfied customers 


assures you quality merchandise 


Each shirt neatly laundered. Money back if not sotishied. Send 
name and address. N dSligatior No agents will call 


_SeABENCE E HEAD 


SEND FOR 100 FREE SAMPLE PATTERNS 











Secretariat of Rotary International. 








AUTUMN DAYS 
in Washington 


The world famous parks and drives 
here are at their best now with 
beautiful autumn colors and brac- 
ing weather. Visit Washington this 
fall and enjoy your stay mores 
Stop at this distinctive hotel. 
Quiet exclusiveness, downtown 


location, facing Lafayette Park. 























HAY-ADAMS HOUSE 


LAFAYETTE PARK AT SIXTEENTH 


NATHAN SINRODO,MGR, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 













Home of 


CHICAGO ROTARY CLUB 
for 15 Years 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


Rotarians from many climes al- 
ways make the Hote! Sherman 
their home when in Chicago. 
WORLD RENOWNED 
RESTAURANTS 
Chicago Rotary Club Lun- 
cheons every Tuesday at 
12:15. Areal Rotary welcome. 


BE SURE TO VISIT THE 


crewrrrre ee ce eer eee ee 
oe ee oe oe ee ee ee es 














1934 INDEX For 
Che ROTARIAN 


A COMPLETE index of volumes 44 and 
45 (1934) of THe Rotarian will be avail 
able in January. Those interested in the four 
major activities of Rotary, will find articles 
listed under Community Service, Vocational 
Service, Club Service, and International 
Service headings. Rotarians desiring a copy, 
gratis, are urged to send orders immediately 
to THe Rorarian, 211 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 

















r choruses. 
T. &. Denison & Co., 623 &. Wabash, Dept. 65 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 





Photos: Underwood & Underwood. 
Albert D. Lasker Edward ]. Meeman 


Chats on Contributors 


WALTER B. Pitkin, Youth Looks for a Job, 


psychologist and professor of journalism at 
Columbia University, is a theologian, a farmer, 
an author of more than twenty books. One of 
them, Life Begins at Forty, has held a high 
place on the best seller list of non-fiction since 
its publication about two years ago. Most recent 

his popular volumes is about boys—New Ca- 
reers for Youth; it is on this book that his article 
» THe Rorarian is based. Professor Pitkin, him- 
elf the son of a country editor, has been on the 


litorial staff of several well known newspapers 


and magazines. At his farm in Dover, N. J., he 
indulges in his hobby—raising chickens. 


* * * 


Edward J. Meeman, “Green Spaces” in Ger- 
man Cities, editor of the Me mphis Press-Scimitar 
and member of the Memphis Rotary Club, was 
one of seventeen American officials and publicists 
who as a group visited Germany in 1933 to study 
municipal government under the auspices of the 
Oberlaender Trust of the Carl Schurz Memorial 
Foundation. Always interested in conservation, 
having been active in the movement which re- 
sulted in the setting aside of the Great Smoky 
Mountains’ National Park in Tennessee and 
North Carolina, he paid especial attention to the 


German municipal forests. 


> > . 


Fred H. Clausen, Small Towns Need 
Rotary, heads the Van Brunt Manufacturing 
Company, makers of grain drills and field culti- 
vators, in Horicon, Wisconsin, where he has been 
a member of the Rotary club since 1929. Active 
in national affairs, he is chairman of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce Committee on 
Taxation, and heads the code for the farm im- 
plement industry. Readers of Tue Rorarian will 
remember Rotarian Clausen as the author of 
Paying for the New Deal (April, 1934 issue)... . 
F. Norman S. Creek, Football on Its Native 
Heath, is a lecturer on athletics in several 
schools of England, in which country he is 
considered one of the best authorities on Eng- 
lish football. He is associated with Dauntsey’s 
School, West Lavington, near Devizes, Wilt- 


shire, England. 
* > * 


Albert D. Lasker, Human Lives at Stake, 
chairman of the board of Lord & Thomas Ad- 
vertising Agency, Chicago, was born in Germany 
f American born parents, brought to the United 
States in infancy, and educated in Galveston, 
Texas. For two years, under the administration 
of President Harding, he served as chairman of 
the United States Shipping Board. A trustee of 
the Associated Jewish Charities in Chicago for 
a number of years, Mr. Lasker now brings much 
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Donald Richberg Clarence 


valuable experience in charity work 
ministration of private relief work, as 
man of the 1934 Mobilization for Huma 


. . . 


The question of the NRA and the 
Laws brings to these columns two m 
qualified to discuss such affairs. Donald R 
Richberg, director of the National Em 
Council in the United States, who det 
NRA, has practiced law in Chicago since 
ation from Harvard Law School in 19 
duties of the last year have taken him to \' 
ington, D. C. He has been a leading fig 
several railway legal cases, and was co-au 
the railway-labor act passed by Congress 

. Clarence S. Darrow, lawyer, aut! 
long identified with famous law suits, du 
last year has headed an investigation 
NRA in the interests of the consumer. Man 
ers will recall his defense of Loeb and Li 
the Bobbie Franks murder case and of S 
Tennessee's so-called “evolution” trial. 
his books are: The Story of My Life, an 
—Its Cause and Treatment. 





* * * 


Joseph E. Pooley, Susie Squinted, i 
new name to readers of THe Rorarian. H 
member of the Rotary Club of Madison, 
Jersey, where he is head-master of M 
Academy. . . . Joshua D’ Esposito, I’m ( 
Ran for Office, tells modestly of the hi 
of his fascinating career. Since 1927 he |! 
in private engineering practice, but in 
cepted appointment as engineer of th 
Works Administration for Illinois... . John B. 
Winfree, Jr., Rotary Dads to Seven O 
has been chairman of the Henry Famil 
mittee for a number of years, and sinc 
member of the Lynchburg Rotary Club 
he holds the classification: bakery-whol« 


S|TIO 
WI OLVIE S 


A TiL 
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SUCH A CLEVER WAY TO TRIM THE CHRISTMAS TREE! 
. 


DELICIOUS 
SPARKLING CANDY 


ride) 7.uile),}: 


NEW! COLORFUL! GLITTERING! 
GOOD TO LOOK AT!—GOOD TO EAT! 


OW the children will love them—50 clever, sparkling, 
Christmas tree decorations! All made of candy! Covered 
with gay, colorful Cellophane. 

Yes, 50 luscious novelties—each one amusing, tempting, deli 
cious. Dancing dolls—funny clowns—gay parasols—gleaming 
necklaces—shining lamps—colorful flowers—snowy fir trees 
jolly Santa Clauses—all glittering and sparkling. A de 
lightful variety. And every one made of pure, wholesome 
Charms candy—in many luscious flavors—tested and ap 
proved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 





























For home, school, church or club 


This year have your tree loaded down with these candy 
decorations—so much better than the expensive, fragile 
ornaments that break and must be thrown away. Surprise 
your friends with them. Use them to help decorate the 
club Christmas tree. Every one will enjoy them! 


Two big, different assortments 


There are two big, new assortments to choose from—one 
consists of 50 ornaments for $1.55; the other, a larger 
variety, contains 110 ornaments for only $3.00. Both as 
sortments are packed carefully in colorful shredded Cel 
lophane, which can be hung on the tree or draped around 
the base for added lustre and sparkle. 


Send the coupon now 


Just fill in and send the coupon now. Do not wait 
until it is too late—last year hundreds of families 
sent in orders too late for delivery. The candies 
will keep fresh for months. So send your order 
now. And remember, the Charms Company guar 
antees to return every cent of your money if you 
are not completely satisfied. 
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CHARMS SALES CO., Dept. z-8 
Newark, N. J. 


Please send me postpaid the Charms Christ- 
mas Assortment checked below. 
Street or R.F I 
ee ee ee ee 


(check or money order). Candy is to be sent 
to me all charges prepaid. 


East of West of NOTE:—If you prefer, you need NOT send 

money now. Just mail coupon and your order ! 
Z will be sent parcel post, C.O.D. You simply ' 
0 Box of 50 $1.55 $1.85 pay postman proper amount, plus few cents } 
0 Box of 110 $3.00 $3.45 collection charges. : 


Mississippi Mississippi 

















Coming 
Next Month— 
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CLARENCE CHAMBERLIN 


Daily Trans-Atlantic 
Airmail Not a Dream 


, 
New York to London, Paris 
and other European capitals 

daily in twenty hours is not 
idle 
Chamberlin, 
~« me predicts, in your 


dream, savs Clarence 


an 
veteran ocean 
flyer. 
January Rorarian, what’s ahead 


for aviation. 


The Magic of 
Good Conversation 


Ir there is double certainty that 
ourselves. 
that is the 


we can either benefit 
or benefit others 
magic of good conversation. 
Just one line from Abbé Ernest 
Dimnet who writes for you next 


month on good living. 


Should a Father Be 

A Pal to His Son? 

T ae ; 
WO young men, both sons of 

Rotarians, discuss this question in 

the January debate-of-the-month. 


. .. They tell how they intend to 


rear sons of their own—some day. 


To Begin 
the NEW YEAR 
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Our Open Forum 


Brief letters, commenting on articles, are always welcome. Here y;, 
a few reprinted for the benefit of all. Others are on pages 40 and 4 


Subscribes for Six Libraries 


We would like to have you send us a bound 
volume of the 1933 Rorarian, individual num- 
bers of the 1934 Rorarian to date, and the Chi- 
cago Rotary Club Survey book, Rotary.* 

Will you also send the Rorarian for the next 
year to the following (Ypsilanti addresses) :— 

Ypsilanti Rotary Club. 

Library of the Roosevelt High School. 

Library of Central High School. 

Library of Cleary Business College. 

Library of the Michigan State Normal College 

Library of Lincoln Consolidated School. 

Ypsilanu Ladies’ Library. 

J. D. La Rug, 
Secretary, Rotary Club, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

It may be of general Rotary interest that 2,088 
libraries, universities, high 
Y.M.C.A’s and other reading rooms receive the 
Rorarian, their subscriptions being paid for by 
996 Rotary clubs. The Rorarian, now that its 
The Reader’s Guide, 


colleges, SC hools, 


contents are indexed in 
ts a welcome library gift. 


* Orders filled by the Chicago Rotary Club, Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago. Price, $2 in U. S. A., elsewhere, $2.50. 


Esperanto vs. Natural Language 


| read with especial interest the articles on 
Esperanto in the October Rorarian, 
definitely certain that 


will 


all, it is no 


auxiltary 


First’ of 
proposition of an 
complish its ultimate object unless all the school 
all countries are taught this same 
auxiliary language. I had thought that the 
question of a natural language being the selec- 
tion was so impossible of accomplishment that 
nobody any more seriously considered it; that 
now is to select the best of the 


language ac- 


children in 


the problem 
neutral languages for the purpose. 
It is probably due to the fact that in Europe no 


| one even considers the possibility of adopting a 





natural language, that Mr. Von Frenckell and 
Mr. Boatman neglected this point. 
D. L. Bearp, Rotarian 
Lawyer 


Napa, Calif. 


Rotarians Active in Esperanto 


I am glad the Rorartan (in October) has pub- 
lished two articles on Esperanto, one for it and 
the other against it, but although Karl Von 
Frenckell, with whom I have corresponded in 
Esperanto, is one of the outstanding Esperan- 
tists, I regret that he did not strengthen his case 
by telling how Esperanto is spread over almost 
the entire world by different organizations. 

The Universal Esperanto Association, 1 Tour 
de I'Ile, Geneva, Switzerland, in 1933 had dele- 
gates in different towns and cities in seventy- 
three different countries. Eighty-one periodicals 
were regularly published weekly or monthly. 
Thirty-nine national organizations existed, 

The Rotaria Amikaro with Doctor P. W. Mei- 
huizen, Arnhem, Netherlands, is an Esperanto 
Association composed. of Rotarians who are in- 
terested in that language as a means of accom- 
plishing the Sixth Object of Rotary. The Esper- 
anto Association of North America has its office 





at 1340 New York Avenue, N. W., Wa 
ton, D. C. Its honorary president is Hen: \ 
Fisher, a retired engineer of Perth Amboy, N. } 
who is the only Rotarian in the world wi; 
classification of Esperantist teacher. 
GiLBeRT NICKEL, Ros, 
Superintendent of Sch 





Middletown, Del. 


Hoot Mon! 


Dear Maister Editor: 


I dinna like tae brag, but I thocht t! 


readers wud like tae ken whether that 
cester lad was the only past president in R 
wha has a son followin’ in his footst 


maybe ye will be interested tae hae th 
o’ the Whyte family in Rotary. 

Professor Jim was president 0’ the Rot 
of Anderson, S. C., in 1920-21. 
tae tell ye that Jim’s my brither. 

Then, I was president o’ the Kenosha | 
Club in 1923-24. 

Then cam brither-in-law, 
Thompson, wha was president o’ the 
Compton, Calif., in 1926-27. 

An’ here’s anither fine record for brit 


I near! 
oor 


alang 


Professor Jim and mysel’ wer 
oor deestricts in 1927-28, bait 


aim at. 
nors 0’ 
same year. 

An’ tae cap the record o’ the Whyte 
in Rotary, my laddie—“Jess’”—is noo ser 
president o’ the Kenosha Rotary Club. 

Hoo’s that for a record o’ service in R 

Georce Wuyre, Ros 

President, MacWhyte Co. (wire rope n 


Kenosha, Wis. 


Maiste 
Geoi Ve 


Photos: Kaiden-I\az 


Bairn 
Jess 








